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Do You Buy—. 
Lubrication or Merely Oil? 


‘THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Indiana) sells you lubrication. It sells you ab- 
solute friction reduction worked out with scientific exactness. 


When you buy Polarine you get, in addition to oil, the vast lubricating experience of the 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana)—you get the benefit of the accumulated scientific knowl- 
edge—both chemical and mechanical—which this experience has gathered. 


You get the net result of hundreds of laboratory and field tests. 








Tractor Chart of Use 


tamenn| °Colarine 


THE PERFECT MOTOR. OIL 


Made in Five Grades 


You reduce carbon to a minimum—you lengthen the 
life of your engine and bearings—you minimize repair 
bills—delays—and lost time. 

All this you get when you purchase Polarine — well 
worth-while, isn’t it ? 

Thousands of tractor and truck owners in the Middle 
West have proved that using Polarine is sound busi- 


ness. They are following the Chart at the left. Your 
tractor, also, is there. 


Consult this chart and order a supply of the right grade 
of Polarine. Then, drain your crankcase frequently 
and refill with the right grade of Polarine. 


Put lubrication on a business basis—it pays. 
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Standard Oil Company 


910 S, Michigan Ave. (Indiana) Chicago, Hl. 3458 
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EAST AND SOUTH KILL FARM RELIEF 


Aenbveis of the Vote and Plans for Establishing “A Square Deal for Agriculture” 


IFF! BANG! A few swift kicks. And 
B the MeNary-Haugen bill was enthusias- 
tically beaten over the head and dragged 
gat the doors of the house of representatives by 
eastern republicans and southern democrats. 
The vote came on Tuesday of last week, as per 
arrangement the previous Saturday. There 
was no debate. None was necessary for every- 
thing worth while had been said. Before the 
yote there had been an effort to get support 
enough to pass the bill by negotiations looking 
toward’ eliminating everything but wheat and 
| pork, but these informal negotiations fell thru. 
The east was impatient to take a swat at this 
bill which proposed to bring the farmer under 
effective protection such as industry and labor 
has been enjoying. And all the more impatient 
because many eastern congressmen had been 
compelled to stay by the job when usually they 
have been in the habit of getting away at that 
stage in the session. So they voted joyously 
against the only bill which has offered any hope 
whatever of bettering farm conditions. 


Regions Protected by Tariff Against Bill 


It was an unusual combination that beat this 
bill, the joining of forces by the long time ben- 
eficiaries of the protective tariff system, made 
possible by the votes of the farmers of the west, 
and the historical opponents of this system in 
the south. The congressmen from the regions 
which have most profited by protection were 

not willing that the farmers who had steed by 
them so long should have a share in the system 
which had made them prosperous. For that 
was the purpose of the MeNary-Haugen bill— 
to bring farmers who produce an exportable 
surplus under the protection of the tariff. The 
democratie opposition in the south. was rather 
te be expected, for support there would have 
implied a recognition of the protective tariff 
principle. They consistently took the view 
that the way to get the farmer onto the price 
plane enjoyed by industry, and labor is to re- 
duce the tariff on industrial products. Many 
northern demoerats voted for the bill and some 
Seattering ones in the south. So the vote was 





The vote on the McNary-Haugen bill 
brings home to northern and western farm- 
ers just what they are up against in their 
fight for a square deal. The bill was de- 
feated in the house of representatives by 
the combined vote of representatives from 
eastern states where agriculture is subordi- 
nated to industry and from southern states 
whose farmers are for the most part not 
concerned with the problems of the middle- 
west and northwest. 

The defeat of the McNary-Haugen plan 
outlines very clearly the situation which 
the agricultural west confronts in its fight 
for ‘‘a square deal for agriculture.”” What 
shall be the farmers’ next move in this 
fight? 











about it. After they left, aceording to 
the Washington papers, Messrs. Secretary 
Hoover and Eugene Meyer were with the Pres- 
ident. No statement was made concerning this 
interview, but a little time afterward Congress- 
man Longworth, republican house leader, an- 
nounced that he and his associates had been 
unable ‘to work out a plan which would com- 
mand the necessary support. Of course. The 
MeNary-Haugen bill carried: the only worka- 
ble plan and that had been defeated. 


Good to Come From Fight 


So comes to an end the first campaign in the 
great war the farmers are waging to secure eco- 
nomie justice. In that the objective was not 
attained it was a losing campaign. In another 
sense, however, it was a winning campaign. 
The farmers of the great middle and western 
states are finally united, fightmg shoulder to 
shoulder not only to. seeure a square deal for 
themselves but to establish certain principles 
for agriculture which will give their sons some 
assurance that they will not have to go thru 
the disastrous experience their fathers have 


’ suffered. 


And it was a winning campaign im another 


before the eauses of their distress. They see 
other groups enjoying prosperous conditions, 
-high prices, relatively large incomes, as a result 
of favorable legislation, while these favored 
groups unite to keep the farmers on a very 
mauch lower price scale. And the vote on the 
MeNary-Haugen bill was the plainest kind of 
notiee that the favored groups propose to keep 
the farmer’s face in the dirt and his back 
bowed under the burden just as long as they 
ean. They have ‘‘got theirs”’ and they propose 
to hang on to it. Which is fair notice to the 
farmer that he must fight for his own. 

The first eampaign “is lost, but the war is 
not lost. The farmer is now fighting with his 
back to the wall, but like the British in France, 
he will win out. He must win ont. Perhaps 
this defeat was necessary that the iron might 
be burned into his very soul and quicken him to 
learn the lesson he must learn, namely, that he 
must stand up for himself. 

There are some interesting and exceedingly 
valuable lessons to be learned from this losing 
campaign, and it is just as well to speak of 
them here. 


Lessons to Be Learned From Fight 


First, the larger’ farm organizations which 
the farmers have been building up and sup- 
porting so generously, did not get into the bat- 
tle until they were forced in by pressure from 
the membership. The leaders were hesitating, 
for the most part. They were weak hearted, 
uncertain, vacillating. The result was that 
the leadership of the battle at Washington fell 
on the smaller organizations and new men from 
the outside. As the battle progressed the Farm 
Bureau leaders in such states as Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Minnesota, and some of the states 
further west, got into the game hard and ren- 
dered splendid service. In Ohio, the home of 
Mr. Bradfute, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the state Farm Burean was 
opposed to the bill for some time, while Mr. 
Bradfute himself went to Kurope in May. The 
Washington representative of the Farm Bu- 
reau finally got into the game and put out some 
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(Concluded on page 8) 
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McNARY-HAUGEN BILL DEFEATED 


APPARENTLY quite according to schedule 
the McNary-Haugen bill, the only measure 
promising real aid to distressed agriculture, 
was defeated in the lower house of congress last 
Tuesday by a majority of seventy votes. The 
defeat. was foreshadowed by the vote on ad- 
journment the Saturday previous. Thus ends 
the only hope of possible relief by legislation 
before some time next winter,-as congress ad- 
journed Saturday until next December. 

In a way that permits of no misunderstand- 
ing the industrial east and the larger cities of 
the mid-west have joined with the south and 
served notice on the farmers of the mid-west 
and west who produce the great surplus food 
products that they are to be kept down if pos- 
sible and made to continue to produce at a loss 
as long as they will stand for it. Such states 
as Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Maryland, 
New Jersey, New York, and Rhode Island cast 
solid votes against the bill. Massachusetts cast 
one vote for and thirteen against. Pennsylva- 
nia cast nine votes for and twenty against. 
Ohio ten for and ten against. Indiana eleven 
for and two against. In Illinois every Chicago 
congressman voted against and all the fifteen 
others save Rainey, voted for. Arizona, Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota (save one, from Duluth), 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Da- 
kota, Utah, Washington, West Virginia, Wyo- 
ming, all voted solidly for. 

The votes of the congressmen from the cities 
shows the effectiveness of the campaign of mis- 
representation carried on so persistently by the 
grain handlers, the speculators and the cham- 
bers of commerce. Aside from this, however, it 
is evident that the industrial and commercial 
regions do not yet realize the seriousness of 
the agricultural situation and the manner in 
which they will surely be themselves injured 
unless conditions materially improve. They 
speak kindly, for the most part, and express 
sympathy for the farmer, but they do not want 
to help him if they think it means raising the 
eost of their food. They are comfortable in 
their own prosperity. They think the farmer 
is going to pull thru and that in any event 
there will have to be plenty of food grown. 
They take the regional rather than the national 
view. 

While for the immediate future there is noth- 
ing to hope for from legislation, it goes with- 
out saying that farmers will not accept this de- 
feat as the end. The fight has just well begun. 


Farmers have got a larger vision thru this six 
months’ struggle for a square deal. The real 
trouble with agriculture is better understood 
than ever before. The end to be attained is 
perceived more clearly. The farmers of the 
country will not rest until they secure that fair 
share of the national meome to which their la- 
bor entitles them. 

The farmer representatives who have been 
carrying on the fight at Washington have is- 
sued a eall for a nation-wide conference of 
farm organizations in St. Paul, Minn., July 17- 
18. Out of this conference will come, no doubt, 
a plan of campaign for the coming months. 

It is gratifying that the violent attacks on 
this bill by an Iowa agricultural paper which 
owes its very life to the support of the farmers 
of the state (altho this is not the first time it 
has betrayed them) had no effect on the vote 
of our Iowa congressmen. 





A COURAGEOUS EXPERIMENTER 


N PORTO RICO the belief in planting ac- 
cording to the phase of the moon is unusu- 
ally strong. D. W. May, of the Porto Rico ex- 
periment station, therefore tried planting a 
large number of different crops in the light of 
the moon and in the “dark of the moon. Some 
of the experiments seemed to sustain the an- 
cient tradition, but others were just as strongly 
the other way. Mr. May admits that further 
experimenting might possibly show that the 
moon had some influence, but the experiment- 
ing which he did indicated absolutely no in- 
fluence whatever. 

We admire Mr. May’s spirit in experiment- 
ing with things no matter how absurd they may 
seem. A generation ago scientists solemnly as- 
sured farmers that they were deceiving them- 
selves when they thought that yellow corn had 
more feeding value than white corn, that care- 
ful analyses proved there was no difference. 
And yet when more careful scientists came on 
the job with a more open mind, it was found 
that there actually was a difference in the feed- 
ing value of yellow corn and white corn under 
certain conditions, 

From one standpoint, experimenting with 
planting in the light and the dark of the moon 
may be absolute foolishness, and yet we can not 
help but think that the truly scientifie way of 
handling a tradition of this sort is to experi- 
ment as Mr. May has done. 





JUDGE GARY FAVORS HIGH PRICES 
AND HIGH WAGES 


UDGE GARY, president of the United States 

Steel Corporation, undoubtedly one of the 
most powerful corporations in the world, re- 
cently stated that there had been an agitation 
to cut steel prices because of the fact that the 
steel plants were only operating at about 60 
per cent capacity. Judge Gary said that he 
had opposed such a cut in prices, and that he 
had urged the steel men ‘‘to assert their rights 
to maintain fair and reasonable prices.’’ He 
then went on to state further that wages also 
in the steel industry should be maintained at a 
high level, his words being: ‘‘Let us remem- 
ber that the costs of living are high, and, so 
far as we can, let us keep wages high enough 
to give the working men reasonable support.”’ 

The Judge Gary attitude of limited produc- 
tion, high prices and high wages, seems to be 
quite universal among the men controlling the 
policies of the larger corporations. As long 
as they can maintain their profits by control- 
ling production they have no anxiety whatever 
concerning the reduction of the wages of labor 
so that they are more fairly in line with the 
price of farm products. 

For all practical purposes, capital and labor 
have between them entered into an agreement 
to fleece the farmer. 


—= 







CLEAN UP ALL OF THEM 


‘SOMEBODY has figured out that one in ey. 4 
ery twelve of our working population works 

for the government. Various editors have been 
accordingly wailing over the degeneracy of the 
present times. Public speakers refer to thig 
ratio and ask feelingly what we are coming to, — 

Now we are convinced that there are a lot ~ 
of government employes whose snouts onght 
to be kicked out of the trough, but it strikes ug 
that talk about the number of government em. @ 
ployes means very little. Let’s talk about the | 
number of useless employes, and while we are 
at it, let’s talk, too, about the number of folkg 
outside of government employ that are either @ 
loafing or doing work of no social value. 

King C. Gillette, whose name and face are 
























familiar to anybody who uses a safety razor, q ee 
and who is a very successful business man in @ 2°! 
his own right, says that one out of every ten #™ food 
ostensible workers—excluding government em. @ again 
ployes entirely—is doing work that is either @ lust y 
useless or harmful. He claims ‘also that the ™# from 
tax upon industry by useless folks in businesg ¥ norm: 
is four times as great as the tax on industry by J bushe 
useless folks in government employ. norm: 
There are lots of people in our society who J pounc 
aren’t pulling their weight in the boat. There @ pre-w: 
are a good many plain loafers, who have inher. #pmous 
ited wealth, and aren’t compelled to lift a fin. % mistal 
ger to help themselves, and don’t. More nu- The 
merous and dangerous, however, are the loafers #20 Sat 
who run around in circles and pretend to be We ha 
busy. The country is over-run with brokers, owed | 
salesmen, unnecessary middlemen of all sorts, jm imtere’ 
The farmers support dozens of commission have t 
firms at each livestock market when one or hich 
two co-operatives could handle business at cost, jy ra 
Consumers support three or four times as many #™ SV 
retail stores as they need. The job of trading @&Y . 
the goods of_one producer for the goods of an- jy °° 
other, Which in a well-ordered society ought to ™™ add 
be a minor function, has been so swollen with Bhe ec 
us that unnecessary. business jobs sap a large gold ‘ 
portion of the producer’s income. mrtely. 
When we talk about useless workers, there- i doll 
fore, let’s keep in mind that the government | wa 
has plenty of men working for it who earn ei 
their pay and then some. It has drones, too, a ” 
Let’s get rid of. them. But let us remember or, 
that for every drone in the government hive, _ Z 
tes des “Ease ? eh 
we'll find four or five in the world outside ine ¢ 
Why not clean up the whole mess? No reform |} vd ; ° 
of lasting importanee will be worked if we- og 
tackle only the smaller and easier job. give a 
be that 
CORN BELT WEATHER out an 
HE good rains over almost the entire corn oa se 
belt the first week in June broke the1 a 
drouth, except in parts of Kansas and northert this e, 
Iowa. In central Iowa the rains swere espe) os 
cially heavy. =). y 
Cold continues, the temperature so far m@- Wh 
June being from 4 degrees below normal in) deve 
western Nebraska to 8 degrees below in In 1 
diana. Cold has done serious damage to the - 
corn crop over practically the entire corn belt. ‘2 _ 
The chances are against the corn crop of 1924 ed s 
being as large as that of 1923. 4 ee 
# htents 
CONGRESS INSTRUCTS INTERSTATE @ihru a 
COMMERCE COMMISSION Which : 
AST week the house passed about the samé) should 
kind of resolution as the senate had passed ze m 
W 








a month or so- previous directing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to examine thoroly thé 
whole matter of freight rates to see if some 
thing couldn’t be done to lower freights om 
farm products. This means that a widespread 
investigation will be made. The larger farm 
organizations should prepare at once to keep 
in the closest possible touch with this investigé 
tion. It may mean several million dollars al 
nually to corn belt farmers. Bs 
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La FARMER? 
‘v- @ AN IOWA farmer wants to know how the 
tee Dawes plan will affect farm product 







‘a A prices. He asks how much wheat, corn, and 
this [ hog products we shipped abroad before the war 
- to, IB and how much our shipments of these products 


lot @ have been curtailed because of Europe’s ina- 


ight & pility to buy. He wants to know how much of 
s ‘gn increase of farm product exports there will 
em- 


the jm be under the Dawes plan. 
are This man, as is the case with so many thou- 


olkg # sands of others, seems to think that the trouble 
ther. @# with the American farmer during recent years 

‘has been the small quantity of food we have ex- 
oll ported to Europe. They seem to infer that if 
. : Europe would only buy her pre-war quantity of 


ten # food from us that the American farmer would 


em. (again be all right. Asa matter of fact, Europe 
ther # lust year bought 170,000,000 bushels of wheat 
the ™ from us, or about 50 per cent more than in the 


nesg | normal pre-war year. She bought 43,000,000 
y by Mp bushels of corn, or almost exactly the pre-war 

@normal, and she bought about 2,000,000,000 
who j pounds of pork products, or almost twice the 
here pre-war normal. Europe has been buying enor- 


here @ mous quantities of food from us. Make no 
fine | mistake about that. 

nu The difficulty has been that Europe has had 
fers (no satisfactory way of paying us for the food 
) be m We have sent her. Before the war when we 
‘erg, owed Europe several hundred million dollars in 
interest every year it was a simple matter to 


rts, | 
‘io @ have the food cancel out the interest payment 
or mMhich we otherwise would have had to send 
ost, gy abroad in the form of gold. Now Europe owes 
any us several hundred million dollars in interest 
ling Bevery year and she has no settled habitual way 
an. Bo seraping together the funds to buy the food 
t to mm addition to paying the interest she owes us. 
vith She continues to send us millions of dollars of 
irae eld every month but that can’t last indefi- 
° @nitely. She has given us hundreds of millions 
ore. My” dollars of paper of one kind or another until 
ent meme ate saturated with it. She has tried to 
ark climb over our*tariff walls with hundreds of 
tool nillions of dollars worth of goods and our 
‘bau manufacturers ask for more tariff protection. 
The farmers of the United States continue to 
UV Bhave huge quantities of food to export to Eu- 
‘id@ rope, a surplus which is exported at ruinously 
orl Blow prices because of the fact that no satisfac- 
WB tory way has been worked out for Europe to 
give-us something we want in return. It may 
be that no satisfactory way can ever be worked 
out and that we must eventually stop sending 
on get surplus food to Europe. That is the prob- 
the ™°™ which the MeNary-Haugen bill tried to 
seri tackle, the problem of furnishing a bridge over 





this period until Europe and the United States 
finally decide what their trade relations are 
to be. 

What bearing has the Dawes plan on this sit- 
uation? ‘The immediate effect is almost nil, 
altho it may possibly result in a slightly in- 
ereased demand on the part of Germany for 
hog products. During the first two years of 
the plan a sort of breathing spell is given to 
Germany to get her affairs in order. Her pay- 
Ments on reparations are to be made largely 
thru a foreign loan, a considerable part of 
Thich is to be raised in the United States. This 
shonld result temporarily in Europe having a 
little more purchasing power for food products 
than would otherwise be the case. After the 
Second year and especially after the fourth year 
% would seem under the Dawes plan that it 
Would be absolutely essential for Germany to 
‘xport far greater quantities of goods than she 
Mports. Presumably she would send great 
Quantities of manufactured goods to the United 
States and the eredits which she aeeumulates in 
that way in the United States she would sup- 
Posedly send over to France and England, 
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which countries might possibly use them to pay 
the interest on the debt they owe us and possi- 
bly also to buy a little of our surplus food. 

It is a mistake to look on the Dawes plan as 
of any immediate help to the American farmer. 
From a world standpoint it is a splendid thing 
because it should halt the progressive degen- 
eration of Europe. So far as the farm problem 
is concerned, the Dawes plan means practically 
nothing. No matter what is done the Ameri- 
can farmer can never again expect that Europe 
will be such a good customer for farm products 
as was the ease previous to 1914. For several 


years yet Europe may buy even larger quanti-_ 


ties of farm products than she did just before 
the war, but barring several years of extreme 
crop failure in Europe there is no chance that. 
she will ever buy such large quantities at a 
price satisfactory to the American farmer. In 
the long run the American farmer can not look 
to Europe for help in the solution of his prob- 
lems. The failure of the European market is 
the chief cause of his trouble, but with the sit- 
uation as it now is, he ean not expect that that 
market will ever be effectively rebuilt, either 
by the Dawes plan or any other plan, except 
temporarily by a government export eorpora- 
tion of the type suggested in the McNary-Hau- 
gen bill, 





THE FIRST STEP 


O ACHEEVE auy change for the better in 
human relations it is first necessary to be- 
lieve that change for the better is possible. We 
ean do nothing until we first have some confi- 


dence in our powers. The farmer looks about 
him and sees many conditions that cramp and 
hinder him. If he says, ‘‘It’s hopeless. Noth- 


ing can be done,’’ then indeed he is beaten. If. 


he says, ‘‘It looks bad, but there is some way 
out; I’ve got to find it,’’ he has started on the 
read to victory. 

We say this because so many folks nowadays 
seem to be borne down with the weight of their 
troubles. They may have tried to better them- 
selves in a dozen different ways and with no 
success. Hope seems at an end. They say, 
‘It’s a hard world, always has been and al- 
ways will be. What’s the use of bucking it?’’ 
And so they turn sour and disappointed and 
remain passive, even tho unwilling victims of 
the things they hate. 

We need to remember occasionally that most 
of the misery and suffering on earth is due 
simply to the fact that men don’t think. Na- 
ture is not niggardly and the mechanical con- 
trivances of man have managed to multiply her 
natural bounty. We have enough clothing 
mills and skilled operatives to clothe bounti- 
fully every man, woman and child in-the coun- 
try. Why do some go poorly clad? We have 
enough good farm land and folks to work it to 
feed lavishly every person in the nation. Why 
do some go hungry? We have enough fuel to 
provide warmth for all, enough timber and 
stone to provide housing for all, enough labor 
to convert all this raw material into finished 
products. Why are we not living in Utopia? 

The hungry and the naked and the homeless 
among us are simply proofs that our system of 
social organization doesn’t work right. The 
goods are available, but we haven’t yet learned 
to produce and distribute them with the needed 
efficieney. Everybody recognizes this, but too 
many accept it as a necessary and inevitable 
condition. It isn’t; it is simply a sign that 
man has not yet turned his gift for hard think: 
ing and invention teward the contriving of 
better social machinery. A 

Life ean be organized so as to yield more real 
enjoyment to the farmer and to every one else. 
And the first step toward this end is to m- 
press upon ourselves the fact.that the only 
obstacle is our own lack of mental courage. 
As Bertrand Russell says: ‘‘Few men seem to 


: 





realize” how many of the evils from which we 


suffer are wholly unnecessary, and that they 
eould be abolished by a united effort within a 
few years. If a majority in every civilized 
country so desired, we could, within twenty 
years, abolish all abject poverty, quite half the 
illness in the world, the whole economic slavery 
which binds down nine-tenths of our popula- 
tion; we could fill the world with beauty and 
joy, and secure the reign of universal peace.’’ 





IS RAILROAD RELIEF ENOUGH? 


SOME people think that high freight rates 
have more to do with causing the farmers 
trouble than anything else. This is not true. 

If freight rates on-corn and hogs were put 
back to pre-war levels, the Towa farmer would 
only be getting 3 cents a bushel more for his 
corn and 11 or 12 cents a hundred more for his 
hogs. In saying this, we don’t mean to infer 
that Iowa farmers should not do all in. their 
power to get just freight rates. At the same 
time, we feel that if farmers were able to do 
absolutely everything that they want to with 
freight rates, they would be greatly disap- 
pointed. 

Farmers today need $3 a hundred more for 
their hogs and 15 cents a bushel more for their’ 
corn. Nothing that can be done to the rail- 
roads can possibly make up this difference. 

While it is right and proper that farmers 
should continue to think about railroad rates, 
we believe that it is a mistake at the present 
time to think so much about lowering freight 
rates that proper attention is not given to the 
question of the surplus food which we are send- 
ing to Europe at unsatisfactory prices. There 
is a tendency for some of our politicians to 
think too much in terms of a generation ago. 
We should do all that we can to get lower . 
freight rates, but at the samé time we should 
by ‘all means put our most serious efforts to 
work on the problem of getting farm product 
prices on a fair relation to other prices. We 
incline to the view that it is easier and better 
to put farm product prices up than it is to 
bring railroad rates, labor wages, taxes and city 
product prices down. 





’ 
DECEMBER CORN AT 69 CENTS 


[DECEMBER delivery corn at Chicago 

opened early in June at 69 cents. A year 
ago early in June when the July delivery at 
Chieago was selling slightly higher than at the 
present time the December delivery was around 
3 eents lowers It would seem, therefore, that a 
price of 69 cents for December Chicago corn is 
taking into aecount some of the damage which 
has been done by the cold weather. 

Sixty-nine cents for No. 2 corn at Chicago 
in December is equivalent to about 50 cents for 
corn on Iowa farms. When we put it this way 
it would seenmt that*the speculators on the Chi- 
cago market have started out the December 
futures too low. Nevertheless, it may very . 
readily happen that the price will deeline. A 
year ago the Deeember futures went down to 
less than 62 cents a bushel in July, altho finally 
in the month of December the price averaged 
around 70 cents a bushel. 

Corn belt farmers will find it interesting to 
follow the course of December corn prices at 
Chicago week by week during the growing sea- 
son. By subtracting about 18 cents from this 
price they can get a rough idea as to what the 
speculators think corn on Iowa farms is going 
to be worth next December. Of course the 
speculators are oftentimes mistaken, but it is 
always worth while for corn belt farmers dur- 
ing June, July and August to keep in touch 
with their opinion by following December corn 
futures. 











F THE 320 acres in Walden Farm, dur- 
QO ing the past five years, the average plant- 

ing in corn has been 140 acres. In these 
five years the total eorn crop has been 700 
acres, producing 43,100 bushels. The average 
yield per acre, therefore, has been a trifle over 
61.5 bushels. 

These yields have been counted on the basis 
of husking weights which usually are 75 pounds 
at the first end of the season and 70 pounds 
for the drier corn. Fields that were hogged off 
were sampled and the estimates checked because 
feed records on the hogs are as important as 
yield records on the crops. In computing the 
area in the fields, the roads and fence rows are 
included. Since there are over 1,000 rods of 
cross fences, besides the yards, in the farm- 
stead, the waste due to cross fencing probably 
aggregates seven acres. Roads and a lane to- 
gether amount to that much more, making a 
total waste of about 5 per cent. If the above 
yields were adjusted to the measured area actu- 


ally in crop, the yield might be close to 65 bush-. 


els per acre. 


Considerable Variation in the Yields 


There has been considerable variation in the 
yields from year to year, due partly to weather 
conditions. In 1920, a wind storm in August 
damaged the crop, reducing the yield that year 
to 58 bushels. Sometimes the hot winds injure 
the tassels and so destroy the pollen. Hot, dry 
seasons may result in firing, tho I find-that the 
weather is often blamed when the real fault 
is a badly prepared seed bed and careless cul- 
tivation. Soft corn caught with an early frost 
can in a measure be avoided by using a com- 
paratively early maturing type of seed. 

The strain of seed used has been selected 
from a pure Reid foundation. For ten years 
ear-to-row tests have been relied upon to secure 


Bp Charles D. Kirkpatrick 


productive parent eats. From the multiplying 
plot the general seed has been sack picked and 
then attic dried. Since 1918, every seed ear 
has been given a germination test of four or six 
grains. Cloths twelve by fifty inches are ruled 
to allow twenty samples each a space two inches 
by twelve inches. The sample grains are ar- 
ranged in rows crossways of the cloth, rolled 
up with three-ply grocer’s parchment paper, 
and moistened. 


Prizes Won for Banner Yields 


After six days in a lamp-heated cabinet the 
sprouted grains are examined for evidences of 
mold. Ordinarily, 20 per cent are discarded, 
altho this year I have rejected over half. Such 
personal attention to each individual ear would 
be impossible on large quantities of seed, and 
I have never wished for a retail seed business. 
This plan of taking care of the seed has se- 
cured some satisfactory results and seems to 
be worth the time invested. In 1918, one acre 
on Walden Farm won the banner trophy of the 
Iowa Corn Growers’ Association, for the heav- 
iest yield in the state, and in the last four years 
of the yield test it has earned a second in 1920, 
a fifth in 1921, a twelfth in 1922, and a sixth 
in 1923. 

The soil, while not a living thing like a vari- 
ety of corn, contains living animal and plant 
organisms. The relative abundance of them, 
their health, and the various combinations of 
chemicals, make the soil of each farm a problem 
all its own. I find marked differences between 
fields, even where to a passer-by they all look 
alike. This half-section in southeastern Iowa 
is part of a level upland prairie. It probably 
was once the bottom of a glacial lake. The sub- 
soil is clay overlaid with a fine black drift. The 


entire farm is tile drained, and on a watep 4 


PRODUCING HIGH YIELDS OF CORN } 


Methods Which Have Given a Five-Year Average of 61 Bushels Per Acre 
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divide. the outlets of which, eleven in number, © 
The laterals in | 
some fields are ‘six rods apart; others are” 


flow away in every direction. 





1, 


} feed 





spaced four rods apart, and a few are three 
One field has caused trouble if ’ 
worked when at all wet. In the bottom of the | 


rods apart. 


sloughs there is some water-tight hardpan and 


in three fields there are several natural ponds 
three inches to a foot deep and ranging in size ™ 
Most of 4 
these depressions are ‘“white spots,’’ sour, and _ 
especially in need of manure. 


from a few square rods to an acre. 


has been under cultivation for over fifty years, 


Since this land 

















the native vegetable matter is pretty largely | 


used up, and now the current additions of hu. | 


mus are more important than formerly. 
How the Fertility Is Kept Up 


Upwards of 200 spreader loads of manure 


are hauled out from the barns and feeding 
floors in the course of a season. 
corn stalks are never burned. _In the four-year 
rotation of eorn, corn, oats, clover, a good share 
of the clover is uneut and plowed under for 
green manure. This large quantity of vegetable 


Straw and | 


matter plowed under would eause trouble were © 


it not thoroly mixed with a deeply-plowed soil. 


Corn stalks are disked three times before plow- | 


ing, and ordinarily all the plowed ground is 
disked three times ahead of the planter. The 


living bacteria in the soil, under favorable con- | 


ditions, are able rapidly to break down the 


fibers of the clover stems and corn:stalks. This 3 


process makes plant food abundant and also 
improves the physical eondition of the ground. 
As a consequence, it drains earlier in the spring 
and holds the moisture much better during the 
hot weather of the summer. Such a soil re- 
quires a minimum amount of cultivation after 


planting is completed (Concluded on page 9) 


A FARMER CONTROLLED CREDIT SYSTEM 


How Texas Stockmen Are Making Use of Federal Intermediate Credit Plan 





HE HOUSTON Agricultural 

I Credit Corporation is_essen- 
tially a co-operative bank, 
without deposit priviieges, owned 
and managed by and for the cattle 
men who use it. It pays no salaries, 
has no fixed charges, and its bor- 
rower members, who are its stoek- 
holders, get the money they need 
- and use at actual cost for the serv- 
ices rendered. The first loans were 
made last September, when it 
opened for business, with a capital 
stock of $10,000 and a surplus of 
$1,000. The capital May ft this 
year was $50,665; surplus, $1,000; 





farmers. 


Last winter the Iowa legislature passed an act authorizing the 
establishment of local agricultural credit associations. 
ciations are to be organized with not less than $10,000 capital stock, 
and have the privilege of rediscounting, up to ten times the value 
gf the stock, notes secured by warehouse receipts or chattel mort- 
gages on livestock. They are to deal with the district intermediate 
credit banks established by the federal agricultural credits act of 
1923. Farm leaders in Iowa are now trying to work out a plan 
for the co-operative financing and control of these associations by 
The accompanying article tells how a group of farmers 
in Texas have met this problem. Their method may not exactly 
conform to the Iowa law or fit our conditions in every particular, 
but it does offer some suggestions that are worth thinking about. 


These asso-- 


rowers, under the law, but nearly 
all preferred stock is also owned by 
them. The manager and assistant, 


in representative cattle men over 
the section served, formed a board 
of directors, each of whom sub- 
seribed for initial preferred stock, 
in varying amounts, and prospec- 
tive borrowers also subscribed. The 


not paid in, borrowed from a local 
bank, paid up capital in full and 
secured charter. As loans were 





small amount of the preferred, so 





undivided profits, $1,713.15. 
The bank has made loans to the number of 
200 since opening. Of these, 99 have been on 
_dairy herds, two on warehoused farm products 
and the others on beef cattle. Loans have been 
made for nine months, save in a few cases where 
notes are six months. Renewals are being made 
for six or nine or twelve month periods, to suit 
convenience of borrower. Further renewals will 
be made as needed up to a total time of three 
years, within which time the loan on a specific 
herd is expected to be liquidated, tho the cattle 
“man will‘likely be a permanent borrower. 
The credit bank may rediscount chattel loans 
on cattle as a banking institution only when it 
has a paid-up capital of $10,000. Therefore, 
the Texas law provides for an initial capital of 
$10,000. This may be made preferred or com- 
mon, and may be owned by anyone, whether a 
borrower or not. 
The Houston Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
tion-made this stock seven per cent preferred, 
selling it at $110, thus beginning business with 


a surplus of $1,000. Under the law neither 


preferred nor common is assessable, in this re- 
spect being unlike all other bank stock. 

The special law provides that each borrower, 
on completing his loan, must ‘take common 
stock to the extent of ten per cent of the amount 
of his loan, such stock being additional collat- 
eral with the loan. Thus there is a constant 
accretion of capital as loans are made, and the 
ratio of rediscounts under the credits act up to 
ten times the capital stock of the bank is never 
reached. Capital always exceeds ten per cent 
of the loans made and rediseounted. 


Capital Stock May Be Retired 


The law provides also that capital stock may 
be retired at the discretion of the board of di- 
rectors whenever the loan is paid. Perhaps 
most borrowers will permit the capital stock to 
stand in the bank, for when a new loan is want- 
ed it will not be necessary to purchase more 
capital stock if the borrower already owns stock 
to the amount of ten per cent of the loan. 

Of course all common stock is owned by bor- 


that in a short while all had been 
taken by borrowers save a limited amount, and 
this is being retired and resold to borrowers. At 


present less than five per cent is owned by non- © 


borrowers, and this is being eut down. 
The board of directors, 15 in number, was se- 
leeted so’ as to give, in the body itself, a fair 


understanding of the eattle business and bank- 


ing as well. They are well distributed over the 


counties served. Three are dairymen, one an 
orchardist, seven are beef eattlemen, two are- 
The manager, © 
J. W.-Canada, is publisher of the Southland — 
Farmer and secretary-treasurer of five national 7 
farm loan associations, and the assistant, W. S.- 


bankers as well as cattle men. 


Woodruff, is a banker. 


It was stated in the beginning that the bank ~ 
has no fixed charges. The manager and assist-~ 
ant are paid, for services, rentals, ete., one-half — 
the gross interest and discount earnings. The | 
only other items to be paid are stationery, — 
stamps, bonds, ete. For the first year of bus 
ness these have not run in excess of $400, on 3 — 





volume of more than $400,000. 





in planning the organization, called — 


directors underwrote the amount — 


made, borrowers purchased each a | 
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IGHT cattle make cheaper gains at a 
ber, L lower feed cost per unit of gain and area 
s in. safer investment than heavy feeders when 


are @ feeding conditions are uncertain, say experts 
'of the U. S. Department of Agrieulture who 
"have published the results of an investigation 
the ™@ of the costs and methods of fattening cattle. 


and Observations were made on 101 droves of feed- 
nds | ing cattle that were fattened in Pottawattamie 
size # county, Iowa, during’ the season of 1922-1923. 
t of ME The cattle fed were of four classes, including 
and ™ heavy feeders weighing 1,000 pounds or more 
and jj when put on feed, medium feeders weighing 
ars, #@ from 750 to 1,000 pounds, yearlings weighing 
rely mp from 500 to 750 pounds and calves weighing 


hu. # Jess than 500 pounds. 
The three heavier grades .of cattle were 
bought within the same range of price, heavy 
feeders averaging $6.47 per hundred, medium 


ure ge feeders $6.76, and yearlings $6.50, The calves 


ling me were higher priced, costing $7.48 per hundred- 
and ™ weight. 

be Items to Be Considered 

fee @ The net cost of gain was in inverse propor- 
able gm tion to the size of the cattle handled. The 
vere fe highest net cost per hundred pounds was 
oil, jy 926-93, in the case of the heavy steers. Of this, 
ow. 9915.10 was for feed. Other important items 
1 ig gm this cost were $1.80 for marketing, 80 cents 
The # 20T labor and 95 cents for interest. Credits for 


‘one pork and manure made the net cost $16.53 for 
the ge te heavy steers. The net cost of 100 pounds of 
sgain on the medium feeders came to $14.58. In 


ALS HR the case of the yearlings it was $13.98, while 
nd, 9g te calves made the cheapest gains with a net 
ing cost of $11.53 per hundred pounds, 

the That the lowest cost of gain-is not necessarily 
re- ete most profitable is pointed out by the de- 
tor partment investigators. For instance, an in- 


9) erease in the amount of corn in the ration 
@ may increase the cost of the ration, while at 
‘the same time it may improve the finish and 


LIGHT CATTLE MAKE CHEAPEST GAINS 


Heavy and Light Feeders Contrasted in a Study by the Department of Agriculture 


increase the selling value of the animal suffi- 
ciently to more than offset the inereased cost: 
As a matter of faet, the heavy cattle considered 
in these-investigations actually made the mdst 
profit, altho their gains were more costly than 
the lighter animals. The heavy steers went on 
the market at a time when there was a good de- 
mand for heavy steers of good quality and 
their selling priee was high enough to over- 
balance their high cost of gains. 

The figures compiled by the department ex- 
perts show very definitely the results which 
follow carrying eattle of different weights thru 
feeding periods of varying lengths. Heavy cat- 
tle make large gains for a short feed, but must 
be sold at the end of 90 to 120 days to make 
the greatest profit, while younger cattle gain 
almost as well at the end of a long feeding pe- 
riod as at the beginning. 
were sold after being fed._75 to 105 days had 
made average gains of better than three pounds 
daily at a feed cost of but $8.68 per hundred 
pounds. The necessary margin to break even 
on such steers was only about a dollar per hun- 
dred pounds. 


Heavy Cattle Should Be Fed Short Time 


As the feeding period of the heavy steers in- 
creases the gains decrease and the costs and 
necessary margin increase. When such steers 
were fed from 135 to 165 days the gains de- 
creased to barely two pounds, while the feed 
cost jumped to $17.45 per hundred and the nec- 
essary margin to $2.75. Keeping heavy feed- 
ers 200 days or more made the gains costs $20 
and brought the necessary margin to $4, show- 
ing how unprofitable it is to feed heavy cattle 
thruout a long period. If the market is such 
that heavy feeders ean be sold at a fair mar- 
gin in a short time, their greater original 
weight makes them more profitable. Unless 
they can be so handled, lighter cattle make a 
safer investment. 


Heavy cattle which _ 





When yearlings were fed from 150 to 200 
days, the cost of gains increased less than $2 
over the cost on feeds of less than 100 days. 
The daily gains decreased somewhat and the 
margin increased with the length of the feed- 
ing period, but at a much smaller rate than oe- 
curred with the heavy feeders, thus demonstrat- 
ing the advantage of the yearlings for feeding 
at a time holding for a rise in market values 
is necessary. 


Calves May Be Fed Longer Period 


Calves, of course, were necessarily on feed 
for a considerable length of time. In the case 
of these western Iowa feeders the calves were 
on the farm for nine months, as an average. 
Their feed cost per hundred pounds was but 
$10.14, while the margin required was $2.23 
per hundred. 

The analysis of these feeding results show 
that of the various classes of feeding cattle, 
the heavy feeders offer the greatest risk. They 
must be turned quickly and therefore should 
be fed when the market for such cattle prom- 
ises to continue on a safe basis. When condi- 
tions are less certain but still offer a good 
chanee to make money on the corn fed to eat- 
tle, lighter cattle are a safer speculation, both 
because of their smaller gain costs and also be- 
cause they do not absolutely have to be mar- 
keted at a certain time in order to prevent 
loss from feeding a longer time. 

‘*In buying cattle,’’ say the department men, 
‘‘the feeder should take into consideration the 
margin he will need to feed a certain kind of 
cattle for a certain time and deduct this from 
his estimate of the price that finished beef will 
bring at the end of the feeding period and pay 
no more than this amount for his feeder cattle. 
Success in feeding cattle depends so much on 
whether they are ‘well bought’ that a-great. 
deal of care and judgment should be used in 
buying feeders.’’ 


CONGRESS ADJOURNS FOR THE SUMMER 


rly 

| by 

unt, & ASHINGTON, D. C.—The defeat of 
lled the MeNary-Haugen bill is now an old 
vers story. The industrial east did the busi- 
ard i 2¢8s, altho it had plenty of help from the south 
ub- [if help had been needed. A queer combination, 
ck, (fm the union of the protected tariff states and the 
yee. eiree trade states. And the combination was 
The | “gainst the middle and western states, against 
unt | te solid, steady-going farmers of those states 
veal qe Yho for three years past have been suffering 
and @eonomie distress such as they never before 
ore fe &perienced. 

ha @ ©! course that faithful group of men repre- 
so gp *uting the west who have fought so long and 
een Patiently, are grievously disappointed, not on 
ai their own account but for the men and women 


At [22d boys and girls.back on the farms who are 
80 in need of better prices and an income large 


nr & ; : 
” enough to pay taxes and interest and operating 
see fg *2Penses and have enough left to live decently. 
‘air It seems strange to them that the east espe- 





tially is so blind to its ov-n interests that it can 
Not see that unless western agriculture is got- 
‘ten back on its feet there can be no abiding 
‘prosperity in the country. > 
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Agriculture Retains Marketing Bureau 


_. The Winslow bill, promoted all winter by the 
Department of Commerce and opposed unless 
‘amended by the Department of Agriculture, 
k ® Was defeated in the house last Thursday. This 
‘fl ®& Dill would have given the Department of Com- 
valf @ “erce main control of the foreign marketing of 
hs ® *zricultural products. It was a part of the per- 

& @ stent effort the commercial interests have 
TY; @ been making to get the marketing work out of 
US @ the Department of Agriculture, and while it 












_tffected only -the foreign work it would have 


been the entering wedge to split off the domes- 
tic work within a short time. 

The reorganization committee has finally 
made its report to the senate and house. Ap- 
parently the principal effect on the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is the proposal to transfer 
the bureau of roads from that department to 
Interior. Originally the plan was to largely 
dismember Agriculture. Marketing was to go 
to Commerce, roads to Interior, weather to one 
or the other, ete. But this had to be aban- 
doned. Publie sentiment would not stand for 
it. Two members of the committee filed a sep- 
arate report in which they opposed the trans- 
fer of roads to Interior and spoke favorably 
of the suggestion of Secretary Wallace that the 
public domain now administered by Interior 
should be transferred to Agriculture. The re- 
port of the committee will not be taken up un- 
tit the next session of congress and will un- 
doubtedly cause much debate. 


Muscle Shoals Project Sidetracked 


Muscle Shoals legislation will not be taken 
up until next December. Senator Norris made 
a scathing report against the Ford offer, de- 
nouncing it in the most vigorous fashion. 
Among other things he referred to the activities 
of the Washington office of the Farm Bureau. 
He said: ‘‘The other branch of propaganda is 
intended to reach the farmers of the country. 
They are told all kind of tales of what is going 
to happen in the fertilizer business if Mr. Ford 

ets Muscle Shoals. These farmers are not 
told that Ford makes no guarantee whatever 
excepting that on his fertilizer operation he 
will not make a profit in excess of 8 per cent. 
And yet a large percentage of our farmers have 


Commerce Plan to Take Foreign Markets From Agriculture Department Beaten 


been led to believe that definite assurance has 
been given that the price of fertilizer to the 
farmer will be cut in two in the middle, at 
least. The Washington representative (Gray 


- Silver) of one of the largest farm organizations 


in the United States has been from the very be- 
ginning actively engaged in spreading this 
propaganda. While drawing salary from the 
farmers of America he is carefully feeding 
them deceptive literature tending to mislead 
them into Mr. Ford’s camp.’’ And much more 
of the same kind. Senator Norris and his com- 
mittee has rendered a real service to the farm- 


~ ers by patiently holding hearings for months on 


this bill and getting at the real meat of the 
Muscle Shoals matter. ‘ 

A federal court has held that the activities of 
the Daugherty investigating committee of 
which Senator Brookhart, of Iowa, is chair- 
man, are without authority of law and its op- 
erations have come to a sudden end. So far 
nothing has been'brought out to show that the 
former Attorney General has been guilty of 
corrupt acts of any sort. 


Former Secretary Fall Is Criticised 


The committee which has been investigating 
the oil leases has reported severely criticising 
former Secretary Fall and the two oil men, Do- 
heny and Sinclair, but exonerating former See- 
ae Denby and Assistant Secretary Roose- 
velit. 

In the closing hours of congress everything 
was in a jam and both senate and house worked 
long hours to pass bills in which various mem- 
bers were interested. It will be several days 
after adjournment before it can be known ex- 
actly what was done. 
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BUILD a stio this summer 
with Kalo Vitrified 
Salt Glazed Blocks. 
Kalo built silos distinguish 


Don't confuse Kalo Blocks 
with ordinary tile biocks. 


Ey uses In farm 

. Our plan and 
is at your service. Ii- 
tus ca’ sent 


FREE request. 
Write éstey. A pceestal 
will do. 


Kaio Brick and Tile Co. 
603 Snell Building, Fort Dodge, Iowa 

















WANTED 208 conn 


We are in the market for quantities of good 
pop corn. What have you for sale? Write today, 
eend sample and tell us bow. much you have, 
and we will quote you prices. 

We are also interested in the acreage you have 





Tell us about it. 


Write today—Now! 


WISCONSIN POP CORN CO., — Waterloo, Wis. 


big profi 
CHAMPION 


Winner Silos or Cham- 
pion Metal Silos--the 
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Circular, how to trap 
TRAPS Pocket Gophers, sent 
free. A. F. Renken, 6-444, Cris, Sed. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 





















East and South Kill Farm Relief 


(Continued from page 3) 


seattered smaller organizations fought 
well. 

The apathy of most of the farm pa- 
pers was only less surprising than 
the outright betrayal of their readers’ 
interests by a few, notably the Iowa 
Homestead, which each week for-years 
past has sobbed out its undying affec- 
tion for the farmer. The farmers.of 
Iowa for a good many years have sup- 
ported this renegade paper, and it be- 
trayed them in their hour of greatest 
need. It was not able to influence the 
vote of a single Iowa congressman, all 
of whom voted for the bill, but its 
grossly ignorant and unfair articles 
were sent to members of congress and 
others in authority in Washington, 
and were quoted in the eastern daily 
press for the purpose of showing that 
the farmers did not want the McNary- 
Haugen bill. 

It is very clear that farmers must 
learn to use their organizations more 
effectively; that they must push aside 
weak, wishy-washy, thick-headed lead- 
ers and replace them with virile men 
who are thoroly committed to the 
cause and who have the fighting spirit 
and the cutting edge, men who can not 
be cajoled and seduced by the enemy, 
no matter in what form he appears. 

It would seem to be wise for the 
farmers of the middle-west and far 
west to consider very seriously what 
they are going to do next. The im- 
portant thing is that they come to 
agree amongst themselves and do not 
divide their strength supporting differ- 
ent schemes. Shall they go ahead 
with the McNary-Haugen bill or some 
modification of it with the hope that 
when the bill is more fully explained 


it will gain support either from south- * 


ern democrats or eastern republicans, 
or both? If this is to be done a very 
special effort should be made to find 
out to just what extent the eastern 
republican opposition is based upon 
logical grounds and to what extent it 
is a purely selfish proposition. The 
attitude of the southern democrats 
should be analyzed very carefully to 
determine to what extent these people 
are really sincere in their belief that 
the farmer ought to be given none of 
the benefits of a protective tariff un- 
der a republican regime. It ought to 
be possible to get a lot of converts for 
the cause from the ranks of both the 
southern democrats and the eastern 
republicans, but possibly that is not 
worth while. 

Among the other alternatives is one 
which the southern democrats doubt- 
less had in mind when they so brutally 
slaughtered the bill. Destroy the tar- 
iff on all manufactured goods; bring 
in cheap cotton goods from England; 
cheap woolen goods from England; 
cheap. hardware from Germany. Give 
us world competition and perhaps the 
price of manufactured products will 
fall as low as that of farm products. 
Of course this would give us several 
years of the very hardest kind of times 
with labor cut out of employment in 
the big cities and with debtors having 
an awfully hard time meeting their 
obligations because of the fact that it 
is always hard to pay off money on 
a low price level those debts which 
were contracted on a high price level. 
And of course under a free trade re- 
gime there is danger that if the demo- 
crats acted as they did in 1913 that 
they will not take the tariff com- 
pletely off of manufactured products 
but will take it off entirely from farm 
products. The sheep men would doubt- 
less be dealt a staggering blow; the 
butter people might also find them- 
selves facing some very real compe- 
tition which they doubtless realize in- 
asmuch as considerable Danish and 
Argentine butter has recently been 
coming in over an 8-cent tariff wall. It 
may be, of course, that free trade is 
the right answer to the situation, but 


before deciding so, our farmers should | 


give a lot of real thought to. the prob- 
lem, as it would be almost essential to 




















accompany free trade by a considera. 
ble amount of inflation in order to 


avoid some very real hard times dur. — 


ing the first two or three years. 

One other alternative concerning 
which the farmers should think is leg. 
islation which will make it possible 
for them to control production ang 
prices of farm products in as definite 
a way as the steel industry controlg 
production and prices of steel. Farm 
coéperatives have never been able te 
approach this problem intelligently, 

Of coutse the professional econo. 
mists, such men as Dr. Hibbard, of the 
University of Wisconsin, will say that 
there is one more alternative—let the 
farmer take his medicine, let each map 
become as efficient himself as possi. 
ble, so that it is the other fellow who 
goes under, and let him codperate a 
little on the side to keep his mind off 
his troubles. These men. think that 
the nature of the case is such that it 
is hopeless for farmers to work for “a 
square deal for agriculture” as de 
scribed in this article. They are sip. 
cere in their belief but it must be re 
membered that their minds have been 
warped by a system of training which 
is as deadening in its way as Chinese 
education. It should be noted in pass 
ing that some of. our agricultural col 
lege people and a few of our former 
Farm Bureau leaders have followed 
these economists in their analysis of 
the situation. These people are gen- 
erally of an extremely conservative 
type of mind whose greatest fear is 
that the farmer may do something 
reckless. 

The extreme radicals feel that there 
is still another alternative, that the 
government should take over not only 
the railroads but business of all sorts, 
These people are pretty closely hooked 
up with union labor and feel that in 
some magic way it is possible to pay 
very high wages for railroad labor and 
at the same time have very low rail- 
road rates; to pay very high prices for 
farm products to the farmers and at 
the same time to sell food very cheap- 
ly to city labor. The objects of these 
men may be of the highest, but they 
are so impractical that they never get 
anywhere. 

The fight for “a square deal for ag- 
riculture” has begun. The first battle 
has been fought and just where, when 
and how the next one will be staged, 
no one yet knows. This problem 
should be carefully threshed out in 
every county in the corn belt during 
the next six months. Let us know 
what you think. 





Spray Potatoes for Leaf- 
Hoppers 


Now is the time to get after the leaf- 
hoppers which cause “tipburn” in po 
tato plants, says Entomologist Fred D. 
Butcher of Iowa State College. The 
best spray for the control of leafhop 
pers is bordeaux mixture, made by dis- 
solving copper sulphate and lime im 
water. For a small garden the follow- 
ing mixture is advised: 

Dissolve one pound of copper suk 
phate in water, being careful not to 
use metal containers, as copper suk 
phate corrodes metal. In another con- 
tainer slake one pound of lump lime. 
Then dilute each solution to five gak 
lons. When ready to apply, pour the 
two together. The vines should be 
sprayed within twelve hours after the 
mixture is prepared, as it loses its 
effectiveness if spfaying is very long 
delayed. 

In case potato beetles are found of 
the plants it is a good plan to add 
about six ounces of lead arsenate t 
the bordeaux mixture. 





THE SIGN PAINTER KNEW 
“Say!” yelled the farmer who owned 
the pond, “don’t you see that sign: ‘Ne 
Fishing Here’?” 
“I sure do,” said the disgusted fisher- 
man. ‘The fellah. who printed that sig® 
knew what he was talking about.” 
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Cross for 
Angus Holstein Cros Baby 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

| “Is it advisable to- use a black Angus 
pull on Holstein cows and raise the 
ealves for baby beeves?” 









ning We understand that certain Minne- 
a sota men under certain situations 
ang @ Which required dual purpose cows 
inite have used the combination of an An- 
trolg gus bull and Holstein cows with ex- 
‘arm » eellent results. In fact, if we remem- 
le to ber right, a Goodhue county, Minne- 
ntly, | gota, farmer’ marketed several loads 
‘ON0- of baby beeves from a cross of this 
r the sort. He. claimed to get good gains 
that on his calves and his calves were 
. the ' mostly black and polled so that they 
man were not discriminated against when 
Ossi- placed_on the market. 
who An Ohio friend, however, claims that 
tea he has fed out a number of black 
1 off calves, some of which were produced 
that by crossing a Holstein bull and Short- 
at it horn’ cows, and other by an Angus bult 
yr “a on Holstein cows. He says that in 
de- his experience these calves do not 
sin- gain as fast as they should and that 
2 Te- they go too much to bony framework 
been and not enough to flesh. He thinks 
hich that the Holstein blood is a decided 
nese disadvantage when-it comes to pro- 
ass ducing baby béeves. 
cok @% What the real truth of this situation 
‘mer is we do not know, and if any of our 
wed readers can help us out on this mat- 
8 of ter we will be glad to hear from them. 
gen- 
tive 


r is Rape and Corn for Hogging 
Down 





here That rape and corn make a good 
the combination for hogging down is indi- 
only cated by the results of the tests made 
rts, at the South Dakota experiment sta- 
ked tion. Rape was seeded in the corn 
t in just after the last cultivation. Three 
pay different varieties of corn were con- 
and cerned im the experiment and the best 
rail- growth of rape was secured with flint 
for corn, while with dent varieties the 
1 at shading of the heavy growth of corn 
eap- reduced the yield of rape somewhat. 
1ese As an average the rape increased 
‘hey the gains of the hogs from 1.06 pounds 
get daily on corn alone to 1.28 pounds. 
In the case of the flint corn the rape 
ag: was responsible for an increase in 
ttle daily gains ef one-third of a pound. In 
hen the case of the dent varieties, the in- 
ced, creases were somewhat less. 
lem 8 
in . ° 
‘ing Producing a High Average 
now Corn Yield 


(Continued from page 6) 
and its productive power is probably 
increasing. 
A few tons of acid phosphate have 
been tried and the results indicate 


eaf: that commercial fertilizer may be 
po- profitable. Im order to secure an av- 
i D. erage of more than sixty-five bushels 
The per acre ever a period of years it may 
10p- be necessary to use phosphorus in con- 
diss @ nection with manure and clover. The 
» in systematic use of chemicals may bring 


jow- with it a shift in the choice of leg- 
umes. Several tests with alfalfa have 





suk Satisfied me that the queen of farm 
, to erops is not only an excellent feed but 
sul @ powerful fertilizer. Last year five 
2On- acres of the most roMing ground on 
me. the farm was seeded with Grimm al- 
gak @ falfa after applying a ear load of lime, 
the a ton of acid phosphate and seventy 
be lads. of manure. If the alfalfa can 
the pay its way under that kind of treat- 
its # ment, there is no doubt as to the boost 
ong it will give the corn which will follow. 
Of course the purpose in growing 

on corn is not to make records but profits. 
add Not counting interest on investment, 
| to my costs have ranged from 35 to 45 
cents per bushel. Because I have been 
interested in developing the farm, I 

* escaped the land boom, tho it was im- 

ned Possible to avoid losses in 1921. I am 
No sure corn will hold its place in lowa 
vei agriculture, but I find many who are 
sign how just as much too pessimistic 










about the future as they were over- 
optimistic five years: ago. 


‘PRODUCERS anp REFINERS CORPORATION 








‘OIL REFINERS HAVE 
PAID'200,000000 FORCARS | 


Another Reduction in ConsumerPrices 4% 


e 
















Of 2,400,000 freight cars operating in the United States, 
134,000, or nearly 6% are tank cars, representing an investment of 
$270,000,000. The railroads, however, own only about one-tenth 
of these cars. Leasing companies own another considerable frac- 

tion—but perhaps the bigger portion of the entire number of 
tank cars is owned by large refining companies.| 


In another advertisement we told how the bulk of 
crude petroleum is transported via a privately developed 
transportation system consisting of 60,000 miles of trunk 
pipe lines, and how that system represents a tremendous 
economy over rail transportation. 


In much the same way has developed the 
transportation of refined oils to market via pri- 
vately owned tank cars. Here again it has been 

found that due to the great volume and the 
unique transportation requirements of the 
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involv- commodities in question, private ownership, 
ed. Gas- at least of the rolling equipment, has repre- 
+ l ets sented a pronounced economy. Under no 
shipped in other arrangement could large refiners 
cars owned count on cars being available when 


by a railroad 
or leasing com- 
pany. however 
carefully the car 
may be inspected, is 
not safeguarded 
against evaporation of 
the more volatile’ frac- 
tions in the same degree 


needed and on efficient dovetailing of 
the operations of their manufactur- 
ing, sales and traftic departments, 


The small refiner who lacks 
individually owned transporta- 
tion facilities is much more 

subject to the risk of long 
™ delays in securing cars than 


as is gasoline shipped in a Mm is any other shipper by 
er’s own carefully main- (ff a a Oo freight, due to the rel- 
tained and inspected cars, ’ SP ie me = atively small number 
2 P< & % es oa Aue of tank cars available 
This great mg rig by re- ois s compared with 
finers, in tank cars, directly number i- 
contributed towards reducing the nary freight cars. 


price of refined oils to the consumer. ‘ 


It helps to explain why gasoline is The matter 










one of the very cheapest commodities of safeguard- 
on the market, having sold at times for ingof qual- 
almost as low a price as bottled water. ‘ity is also 


It helps to render comprehensible the fact 
that a whole family can travel across the 
State of Iowa for the price of a box of candy. 
PRODUCERS AND REFINERS CORPORATION 
own and operate a fleet of nearly 700 tank cars, capable of 
transporting approximately 6 million gallons of refined oils at 
onetime. These cars complete the chain of modern facilities which 
enable PARCO Products to remain under one scientific control all 
the way from the well to the storage af your hometown jobber, and 
their manufacture 


with i 
serve wale which to wn toe quality and uniformity. 
Backed by an investment of $75,000,000 PARCO 
gasoline, kerosene, distillates, fuel oil, gas oil, and other products, 
ave guaranteed to be of the highest merit attainable. 


PARCO Gasoline is]an unadulterated, 
uniform, perfect motor fuel. 


DENVER CHICAGO SALT LAKECITY TULSA 
OMAHA MEMPHIS WATERLOO 


The Hawkeye Oil Company, with Filling 
Stations Throughout Iowa, Distributes 
Parco Products Exclusively. 


PARC GASOLINE 


Distributed by 


HAWKEYE OIL COMPANY 
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More Birthdays] 
for Your Motor | 





An Illinois correspondent sends us 
# sample of sorrel and writes: 

“This reddish colored weed recently 
came into the meadows and pastures 
of our neighborhood. It has only been 
here a few years but is Spreading rap- 
idly. It is easily recognized in the 
field this time of year by its reddish 
bloom. What can we do to get rid 
of it?” 

The cut gives a good idea of how 
sorrel looks. It is a low growing rela- 
tive of the docks which is easily rec- 
ognized by the reddish color of the 
flower and seed heads. It is a peren- 
nial which spreads both by seed and 
underground root stocks. Usually it 
gets a foothold in a neighborhood be- 
cause of the fact that the seed is very 


Play Safe 
INSURE 


No one is safe from accident. 
You are careful, but some day 
our turn will come. Accidents 
urk in a hundred things you do 
each day. Albert Bebolt was 
injured by a cow while milking. 

e paid him $28.55. John Yard 


NE year—two years —three—four 

—five years—it’s oi] that will 
most definitely decide the length of 
your motor’s life. Its condition, each 
anniversary, will depend on the oiling 
help you’ve given it. Your motor 
deserves Tempered oil. Deserves it 
because it is the only oil tempered to 
its duty. Deserves it because of its 
higher sustained viscosity. Deserves 
hurt his hand in a corn sheller it because of its added protection from 


and was paid for all the time he i 

~. ye W. “Harding _the claws of gritty carbon. 
broke his shoulder we paid him | é é 
$135.00. We paid Fred eyers $40 . , “4 


when he sprained his arm husking corn. 
We could name thousands of others 
who have met injury in the course of 
ordinary every day work. 


These men paid only 2 1-5e a 
day for insurance. They were re- 
warded for their foresight. You, too, 
can insure at this low cost. 


2s CENTS A DAY 
PROTECTS YOU 


Accidents are 
costly. Protection 
is cheap. Insur- 
ance In the Wood- 
man will cost you 
but 2 1-5 cents a 
5 day. One farmer 

in nine ts injured 
each year. When 
your turn comes 
be protected. Send 
the coupon at once 
for complete de- 
tails of the re- 
markable provie- 
fons of our low 
cost accident 
Policies. 


DEATH By § TOTAL 
F10°° A WEEK 


of Lincoln. Nebr. 


PTET eT Teer eee eee 


WOODMEN. ACCIDENT CO, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 6122 

Please send me details of your 

accident insurance policies. 























Choose Your Engine Wisely 


If you choose your engine wisely it will 

prove the biggest Cy ay machine on 

your farm. It will work for days out of 

the year, saving you time, r and money. 

In meking your choice, remember—initial cost is 

paid cubroabe-wtlle the cost of fuel and upkeep 
on for the life of the ~~ That’s why 

will pay you to investigate 


Fuller & Johnson 
Model “N” Gasoline Engine 
@ quality product all the way through. 
engines sold 12 to 15 years ago, are 
chugging away, making more money for their 
aones aot having paid for themselves many 
over. 
Write for free booklet Z1A. It gives interesting 
facts on power for the farm. 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CQ, 
Exclusive Engine Manutacturors 


62 Iron Street wis. 
Built in sizes 134, 234, 3,5, 7.9, 12 EL P. 
Gasoline Distillate 





common in alsike clover seed. It is 
commonest in the acid soil sections 
partly because it grows better on acid 
soil than most other kinds of plants 
and ‘partly because people begin to 
substitute alsike clover for red clover 
when the soil becomes acid, and in 
this way the sorrel is introduced. 

In handling the sorrel problem the 
first thing to do is to buy no alsike 
clover seed except on guarantee that 
it contains no sorrel. Once the sorrel 
gets a foothold there seems to be no 
way of handling it except to plow the 
land up and put it into corn, and then 
when seeding it down again to make 
sure that absolutely clean grass seed 
is used. If it is impractical to plow 
the land, about all that can be done 
is to manure the pasture_or meadow 
during the winter, give it a good disk- 
ing in the spring, and seed four or 
five pounds of red clover per acre. 





State Fair Premiums Announced 


The complete premium list for this 
year’s Iowa state fair, embracing of- 
ferings that total $137,962.25, has been 
issued by the fair management. 

This is one of the largest sums ever 
offered by any state fair in America 
and is $14,847 larger than last year’s 
prize list. The increases announced 
embrace practically every department 
of the fair. With such an augmented 
array of premiums, officials predict 
that last year’s record breaking, en- 
tries will be even exceeded this sum- 
mer. 

The dates for this year’s fair are Au- 


‘gust 20 to 29. The first two days will 


be preparation days, with the main 
program beginning Friday, August 22, 
and continuing thru Friday, August 29. 

Complete premium lists may be ob- 
tained free of charge. by writing to A. 
R. Corey, Secretary, Iowa State Fair, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





Sign Your Name 


When you write in asking for infor- 
mation always sign your name and ad- 
dress, and enclose a 2-cent stamp. An 
Iowa farmer late in May wrote in ask- 
ing for some information on the feed- 
ing of calves on rye pasture, which we 
do not care to answer thru Wallaces’ 
Farmer, but which we would have 
been more than glad to answer by let- 
ter if this man had only signed his 
name. * 


adhamsy, 


Tempered 


ou MOtTOr Oil 


should be your single choice. 


A nearby 


dealer has the correct weight to insure the 
most years to your motor's life. And every 
year will mean a definite saving to your 
pocketbook. Give Tempered a fair trial. 
The next time you buy oil, go to the dealer 
where you see the Red-disc Tempered sign. 


WADHAMS OIL CO., MILWAUKEE 








. SAFE 


Behind a screen which is identt- 
fied by the Sun-Red Edge, baby is safe 
from disease-carrying flies and mosqui- 
toes, The perfect weave protects him. 
Safeguard the health and comfort of 
your family now with this insect-proof 
screen cloth. 


You Can Tell It 
by the Sun-Red Edge 
Trademark 


We guarantee its quality by our mark 
on every foot. 


See your dealer today! We are makers 
of Electro-Galvanized, Black Painted 
and Copper-Bronze Wire Cloth. Write 
us for free booklet on Screens. 


HINTS TO SCREEN BUYERS 

i The Red Edge is our trade mark—our 
honor mark — and its red elastic enamel 
doubly protects edges of cloth from mois- 
ture which collects under nailing strip. 

2 The Self-Measured feature is exclusive — 
Sun-Red Edge brands are the first and only 
Self-Measured screen cloth. 

gSun-Red Edge Biack Painted is the only 
painted screen cloth made with manufac- 
turer's identification and guarantee of qual- 
ity on every foot of the fabric itself. 

4lf it's painted, Red ge black paint is 
elastic and won't crack off. It's the paint 
that prevents rust."*Best by Weather Test.”* 

5 If Hed ney wee soft gray finish, Sun-Red 
Edge has 10 heavy zinc coats. It’s the sinc 
that prevents rust. Lasts twice as long. 


on Sun-Red Edge Brands outlast all others. 
REYNOLDS WIRECoO.Dixon, ILL. 
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TRAODE MARK REC.V.5S, PAT. 








Just one of the many letters we have 

from satisfied users telling of increased 
profits, grea er saving,-more canvenience 
in threshing their own in in the mod- 
ern way with a W: Brothers 21x36 
Steel Individual Thresher. No gam- 
bling with the weather while waiting your 
turn or trading labor with a big custom 
threshing crew. \ 


WOOD BROS. 
INDIVinUAL 
Built Up to a Standard, Not 


toa Price 
Lightest running, fastest most 
thresher ~ can buy. 
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To the National Wool Warehouse & Stor- 
age Co., Chicago, UII. Patronize the wool 
growers’ selling agency co-operating with the lows 
Fleece Wool Growers’ Association and thereby sé- 
cure full mill value. **Direct From The Pur- 
chaser To The Consumer” is our Motte. 

Our low handling charges include individual grad- 
ing. a copy of grader’s report direct to you, ineur- 
ance, storage for iive months and selling in graded 
lines direct to milis. 

Reasonable advance made upon receipt of woo! at 
warehouse. This is the only method by which wool 
is sold on its merits. The present slump in offers at 
country points is not justified by conditions of suD- 
ply and demand. 

Write today for particulars efther to J. B. Stewarts 
Secretary of the lowa Fleece Wool Growers’ Ass0- 
ciation, Davenport, lowa, or the 


“National Wool Warehouse & Storage Coy 


4300 South Robey St., Chicago, lil. 























The Service Bureaus conducted for the holders of 
’ Farmer The certifi- 


are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal—for three years or more. All inqufries-to 
department are answ promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 


fificate nu 


Standard Fur President Pleads 
Guilty 

fowa Service Bureau members who 
were taken in by the Standard Food 
and Fur Company, of New York, will 
be interested to learn that Nathan D. 
Hecht, president of the company, 
pleaded guilty to the charge brought 
against him for using the mails to 
defraud. Hecht will be sentenced 
jJater. 

A New York news dispatch further 
states that the trial of the other de- 
fendants, Vincent Lumia and James 
and Thomas Varvaro, was continued. 
Mrs. Helen A. Gray, a colored woman, 
testified that the rabbits multiplied 


so fast and ate so much that they 
finally drove her into bankruptcy. Mrs. 
“Gray, on direct examination, said her 
total of rabbits finally reached 900. 
It was the promise of the company to 
buy the progeny of the original rab- 
bits. Mrs. Gray said the company did 
accept one pair of rabbits from her, 
but didn’t pay for them, claiming they 
were under weight. 
Hundreds of persons in ten states 
were taken in by the scheme for rais- 
' ing rabbits, according to the prosecu- 
tion. Assistant District Attorney Gil- 
. lette had two large tables in the court- 
room stacked with letters, part from 
alleged victims and others seized in a 
' raid on the company’s offices at No. 
409 Broadway. He told reporters he 
had two large packing cases full of 
similar letters in reserve, if needed. 
Circulars of the company said the 
company would sell breeding rabbits 
at $14 to $19 a pair and buy back all 
| the rabbits raised by its clients. The 
circular gave figures on the number 
of rabbits that a pair would produce. 
. These figures were fairly accurate. 
Mrs. Gray bought four female and two 
male rabbits to produce her final 900. 
The Service Bureau has repeatedly 
warned its readers against these 
schemes in which the animals are 
.bought back by the companies. Better 
investigate before you get stung in 
the future. 
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Bel-Canto Can’t Make Refunds 


A Service Bureau member recently 
sent $10 for a loud speaker to a radio 
firm in New York, operating under 
the name of the Bel-Canto Manufactur- 
ing Company. When the loud speaker 
arrived it would not work, so our read- 
er sent it back. He had it in his pos- 
session only twenty-four hours. Mr. 
H. Bonis, of the firm of Bensel & 
Bonis, who actually operate the com- 

' pany, claimed that our reader had 
kept the speaker tceo ‘long, and refuses 
to either make the matter right or send 

| @ loud speaker that will work. 

' The Service Bureau prints the above 

‘facts so that other members will not 
get caught in the-offers of these man- 
ufacturers who evidently do not back 
Up their guarantees. 
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, Don’t Forget Your Name 

~~ ; This is an ever blooming warning. 

ed _ Bon’t forget to put your name and ad- 

L3 dress on your letters. We are good 

L. guessers, but every now and then we 
. Teceive a letter that’s beyond us. 

~ ‘ _ |f your name isn’t there we just have 
Y to wait till you write again. Also ad- 

Dis -dresges help us to get answers back 





| to you. 





Is Your Old 


Binder Good | 





for Another Season’s Work? 





Will it go intothe harvest this 
season andtie all ofthe bundles 
and waste no grain or time? 
Will it cut the crop with the 
minimum of labor? Will it 
give you good service with- 
out excessive repair expense? 
If it will do these things, you 
don’t need a new binder; but 
if its performance is doubtful, 
it is well to remember that a 
new, improved McCormick 
or Deering binder gives the 
best possible service and costs 
little considering the many 
years it will serve you. 








Here are Some of the Many Improvements in Grain 
Binder Construction in the Last Twenty Years 





1. Outside reel support. Strengthens 
reel and keeps reel bats parallel to 
cutter bar at all points. 


2. Floating elevator. Makes it possi- 
ble to cut a full swath of heavy or 
light grain without fear of clogging 
elevators. Results in increased cutting 
capacity and eliminates delays. 


3. Improved binder and knotter. In- 


sures every bundle being perfectly 
bound, eliminates losses and delays. 
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time requirements of twine. Ask the 


or International twine. 


ALEUUUUEADREEDEDALLLALTACERAALELUAMAU Muninannnnith 


OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


| McCormick- Deering Line 


4, Tongue truck. Relieves horses of neck . 
weight and conserves their strength. 
Keeps binder running straight, saving 
grain and delays. 

5. Improved bundle carrier. Works as 
well going up and down hills as on the 
level. Saves grain and time of shockers. 

6. Improved bevel gears and chains. 
Eliminates delays and expense on ac- 
count of repairs. Fully as important as 
an improvement that increases capacity. 


Both McCormick and Deering binders offer you the best possible construction, 
highest grade materials, and long-lived wearing parts. Any McCormick-Deering dealer 
will point out the above improvements on the binder he has on display. 


BINDER TWINE—Now is the time to arrange for your 


ick- 


Deering dealer to reserve your supply of McCormick, Deering, 
It is wound in convenient “Big-Balls.” 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Chicago, IIL. 


E BINDERS + HEADERS « PUSH BINDERS « HARVESTER-THRESHERS - THRESHERS - TWINE 
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Made of 
Genuine OTIS 
Denim 


Every Day You Need 


KEDONL 


_ (STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 
Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 


For Scratches, Wounds and 
common skin troubles. 


THE FOLLOWING BOOKLETS ARE FREE: 

No. 151—FARM SANIEATION. Describes and tells 
how to prevent diseases common to livestock. 

No. 157—DOG BOOKLET. Telis how to rid the dog 


AA 


Pen : 


OVERALLS 
| Look better. & 
Wearl onger™ 


HOW DO YOU BUY. ; 
OVERALLS? 

Know the best overall 

by name and ask for it | 


by name. You can't af- 
ford to take a chance. 




















Due to the tougher; of fleas and to help prevent disease. 
stronger genuine Otis No. 160—H06 BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 
pant m net FP TH common bog diseases. 
overails give No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 
. Pacem _ tions for the construction of a concrete bog wallow. 


expert garment makers 
give them their excep- 
tional fit. Yet, they are 
poses and comfortable. 


No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 
mites, and to prevent disease. 





2 Kreso Dip Mo. 1 in Original Packages for Sale 
ton gauntlet cuff, large at All Drug Stores. 
ts. Order from your 





Parke, Davis & Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








Minerais for Farm } 
Animals, the new 
book by Savage & 
rd, sent free on 
request. Writefora copy. 


MARO-MEAL supplies 
need for health—special steam bone mea 
limestone; salt; tankage; iodiz 


calcium. Should be mixed with fation. | 
Big volume enables us tosell at money-saving 
prices f. o. b. factory: 

500 Ibs. $15, 12 ton $27.50, ton $50 
Ordertoday. Prompt shipment guaranteed, 
United Chemical & Organic ProductsCo, 
4120 S. Ashland Ave. Chicago, Illinois 

Neighborhood Agents Wanted 

















ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S: PAT. OFF 







and alfays _ ale Sores, Cuts, 
Bruises, Chafes. It is a2 
SAFE ANTISEPTIC AND GERMCIDE 
Does not blister or remove the 
hair and horse can be worked. Pleasant to use. 
$2.50 a:bottle, delivered. Describe your case 
ial instructions and Book 5 R free. 


for special 
ABSORBINE, JR.., antiseptic liniment for mankind. ce- 
Strains, Painful, Knotted. Swollen Veine Concea- 


WY. F. YOUNG, Inc., 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
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HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT __| 


The Spirit of Contest 


Americans like a contest, but most 
of us go into a prize contest as a kind 
of shooting an arrow into the air—if 


we hit anything we are surprised; if 
we don’t, we don’t want anyone to 
know that it was our arrow. Prob- 
ably some of our readers entered the 
recent contest for the naming of a 
new Chicago paper, secretly hoping 
that the prize of $20,000 awarded the 
winner would drop into their mail- 
box. 

Those who lost, lost to a man who 
went into the contest in earnest, send- 
ing in over three thousand names 
from which to choose the prize slo- 
gan. That is the type of contestant 
who wins, and who deserves to win. 
But one slogan could win first prize, 
and this man chose to multiply his 
possible chances by 3,000. Going into 
a contest for all one can give to it is 
the way to succeed. 

We can use the taste for contests. 
-to help put ever community projects. 
The song leader who has different sec- 
tions of the house singing against one 
another knows that even tho eath in- 
dividual is not much of a singer, he 
shares in the volume of sound when 
the rest of the community help to 
“carry the tune.” 

The spivit of contest is a fine thing 
for the community. It is not used as 
much as it might be with profit. We 
believe we know the reason—no win- 
ner enjoys thes defeat of his friends, 
even tho he-is himself the victor. The 
remedy is to have group contests rath- 
er than contests between individuals. 
The group spirit is strong enough to 
insure good losers as well as modest 
winners. 

What kind of contests? 

A community can divide itself into 
competitive groups for any community 
undertaking and enlist for service. un- 
der the direction of captains. In the 
Y. M..C. A. and Welfare drives:‘of the 
towns, the captains of each group 
meet with their teams at lunch to re- 
port progress and to hear the reports 
of the’ other teams. The enthusiasm 
which comds from the feeling of being 
@ part of a big movement puts the 
drive over the top. 

There are membership drives, at- 
tendance contests, taking part in the 
program contests, first fruits from the 
garden contests, music memory tests, 
spelling schools, etc., etc. Any group 
can challenge another group to a con- 
test. All that is needed as “the little 
leaven” is the desire; but once the 
contest starts it takes the enthusiasm 
and the determination of the contest- 
ants that each will do his best to 
make it a success. 





Picnics 

The annual picnic is sometimes 
called the Community Play Day. It 
should be planned so that events run 
off smoothly and everybody has a 
genuine good time. The following 
suggestions, taken from Form 318, 
program series, Iowa State College, 
have been gathered from men and 
women who have had a great deal of 
experience in developing successful 
picnics: 

1. Have committees appointed for 
all definite jobs. 

2. Advertise picnic thoroly. 
it up for weeks in advance. 

3. Adopt method of financing so 
that picnic will be self-supporting. 

4. Have badges for officials. Those 
acting as police, ushers and in charge 
of games, etc., can handle crowd bet- 
ter if provided with badges. 

5. In big picnics, start car parking 
early. 

6. Provide plenty of good drinking 
water. 


Talk 





7. Start program at scheduled time. 

8. Have music or sports at begin- 
ning of program, to draw the crowd. 

9. Arrange games for everybody, 
men, women, boys and girls. 

10. Do not have a speaking and 
music program of more than an hour 
and a half in length. 

11. Do not plan on more than one 
outside speaker. 

12. Make careful arrangements for 
accommodating and entertaining in- 
vited guests and speakers. 

13. Have platform and seats ar- 
ranged in shade. 

14. Keép crowd from getting on 
four sides of the platform, and keep 
cars at least 200 feet away. 

15. Provide ushers to seat the 
crowd. 

16. Keep 4 concessions and noise 
making a 8 away from speaking 
place. 

17. Have organized play for young- 
sters during program but have it far 
enough away so as not to interfere 
with the program. 


18. Arrange for adequate toilet fa- 
cilities. 
19. Have some one definitely re- 


sponsible for each part of program. 





Solving The Hot Lunch Problem 


In our township we are handicapped 
by having two small towns, instead of 
one, at each of which we have a cen- 


tralized school, taking in all of the 
grade pupils of the township and one 


four-year high school, held alterna- 
tively each year between the two 
places. 


The hot lunch was tried at one of 
the schools and did not prove a very 
decided success. Two years ago some 
of the mothers of one of the schools, 
not discouraged at failure, decided to 
attempt the hot lunch again. Experi- 
ences and helpful ideas were gained 
from other schools where the hot 
lunch was successfully carried on, 

With the untiring efforts of the do- 
mestic science teacher and help of her 
pupils, cooking and waiting table, the 
lunch was a decided success. Also the 
other teachers and janitor codperated 
in making this a success. 

With the equipment of the domestic 
science department and a few addi- 
tions, tables and benches, made by the 
mantal training boys, not a hot dish 
but a hot lunch was served for the 
sum of 20 cents a week and 5 cents a 
single meal. The menus for the fol- 
lowing week were usually posted in 
the hall on Friday. The children would 
copy these and take home and if there 
Was any day’s menu they did not like 
so well, a lunch from home was sent. 
Many donations of canned fruit, beans, 
milk, potatoes, etc., made this pos- 
sible. 

In April of that year the women of 
both school communities met at the 
school house and organized a woman’s 
club of about forty members, with its 
fundamental object the establishing of 
hot lunch in both schools. Equipment 
for cooking at one school must be pur- 
chased. Also there would need to be 
a woman hired to do the cooking and 
serving of the lunch at the school 
building at which the domestic science 
teacher did not teach. We realized 
that quite a sum of money would nec- 
essarily be needed. We organized our 
club with the dues fof the first year 
only 10 cents per member, so more of 
the mothers would join and thus get 
more interested, consequently not 
much financial aid was received in 
this way. A committee was appointed 
to raise money to pay for the equip- 
ment for the kitchen and to pay this 
woman, whom we engaged at $1.25 a 
day. A social was held, a play given, 
but a greater part of the funds was 





raised by a drive. Different ladies 
were given~certain districts and al- 
most every one in the township inter- 
ested in any way was visited on a cer- 
tain day and the amount needed was 
raised. 

With this money the necessary 
equipment for the one school, and 
spoons for both places were pur- 
chased, besides leaving funds for pay- 
ing the extra woman to help. 

The children taking the lunch each 
took from home a cup, bowl and 
plate and left them at school during 
the year. 

From the experience of the previous 
year, the domestic science teacher felt 
like, with donations, we could charge 
25 cents a week and 7 cents per meal 
and have a good, generous lunch 
which would be self-supporting— 
which we found later to be true: for 


at the close of the school the domestic’ 


science teacher, who did all the buying 
with the money paid her by the pupils, 
had $50 in the bez=k. Before school 
began in the fall we had a donation 
day at each school and it was good to 
see the response. Thru the woman’s 
club the idea of canning vegetables, 
especially tomatoes, which could be 
used in so many ways, was talked over 
and people were prepared when time 
came fcr the donation. At spedial 
times lixe Thanksgiving, Easter, etc., 
a special lunch or rather dinner was 
planned and some of the mothers 
would go in with chickens, etc., and 
help cook and serve the meals. At 
these special meals, those not taking 
hot lunch were invited to eat. 

The hot lunch was carfied on suc- 
cessfully thru the entire year, except 
a few weeks at the ‘beginning of 
school when the domestic science 
teacher was starting her work. The 
variety which the children was given, 
not only kept them pleased but satis- 
fied, and very few ever took anything 
to eat from home. The teachers and 
parents both noticed a decided im- 
provement in health and mental vigor 
of the pupils. When the county nurse 
visited and weighed the children, for 
the most part those who were under 
weight were not taking hot lunch; but 
the pupils were few in number who 


did not take the lunch, and they ep. 
joyed the social time at the table. The 
orderly manner in which they went to 
and from the kitchen, and in which 
they were served and ate their luneh, | 
also was a benefit to them. : 

Part of the time they were each 
given a paper napkin. 

The mothers, every one, very great. — 
ly appreciated not only the fact that 
their children were being given warm, 
nourishing food, but also the feeling 
of thankfulness that they did not have 
to worry, wonder and work over the 
filling of the lunch basket. 

After the generous donations and 
what the children paid, the parentg 
remarked and felt like they were ip 
debt to the hot lunch. It was notice. 
able that there were less colds in the 
schools during the year, due, we felt, 
to the children, because of their hot 
lunch, being better able to resist digs. 
ease. We have already begun to plan 
for next year as we are going to hire 
a woman to cook at each place, since 
it seemed too much for the domestic 
“seience teacher, with her other sub- 
jects to teach, to do all the work at 
one place. She will continue as last 
year, planning the menus for both 
places, We raised our dues to 25 cents 
for membership in the woman’s club, 
had each member give the: money re- 
ceived for eggs on a certain day, and 
by our June meeting each lady is 
asked to have earned a dollar and at 
this meeting tell how she earned it. 
Each one is also to bring a covered 
dish and sandwiches, also a guest for 
a.prospective new club member. 

We are looking forward to a very 
interesting and helpful meeting. Us- 
ually we have a short program at our 
meetings, which are held the second 
Thursday afternoon of each month, al- 
ternating between the two _ school 
houses. 

Everyone who belongs feels like it 
has been a worth while effort, altho 
these have been discouraging features 
at times. Success has been due to un- 
tiring effort and coéperation of pa- 
trons and teachers. We hope later to 
plan for and be of help towards the 
betterment of the community in other 
channels. AN OHIO SUBSCRIBER. 














Ten Reasons 
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YOUR DRUGGIST IS MORE 
THAN A MERCHANT 


TRY THE DRUG STORE FIRST 


















Use Johnson’s 







Why Mothers \ 


—the Baby Powder that has 
been the choice of physicians 
and nurses for thirty-six years: 


1 Made in the Johnson & Johnson Red nme | 
Laboratories, it 
t is absolutely pure 


More Johnson’s is used throughout 
the world than any other baby powder. 
Get a tin from your Druggist today. 


Baby Powder 


Best for Baby-Best forYou 










































Above is 
Pattern No. 540 


Don’t Fail to Look 
for this Gold Seal! 


There is only one guaranteed Congoleum and that is 
Gold-Seal Congoleum, identified by the Gold Seal pledge 
of ‘Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Back.” 
The Gold Seal is pasted on the face of every genuine 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug and on every few yards of 
Gold-Seal Congoleum By-the-Yard. It protects you 
against substitutes and proves that Gold-Seal Congoleum 
has the quality to back such a pledge. Don’t fail to 
look for the Gold Seal when you buy! 


Pattern ot Patt N. 386 Pattern 
No. 518 wit No. 323 





‘*That rug’s as neat and pretty 
as a new penny!’’ 


And how easy it is to keep a Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Rug spotlessly clean and bright! 


The men folks and children may tramp through 
—-rain or shine—bringing in dust or mud at every 
step. But you won’t mind, for a few strokes of a 
damp mop will make your Congoleum Rug as 
fresh as new. The firm, sanitary surface is abso- 
lutely waterproof and surprisingly wear-resisting. 
And without fastening of any kind, these seamless 
rugs lie perfectly flat on the floor. 


For every room in your home, you can find a 
Congoleum design that is particularly appropriate. 
You must see the actual rugs to fully appreciate 
them. You must use them to know what freedom 
from sweeping really means. Your local dealer will 
gladly show you the many attractive patterns. 


Note These Low Prices 


6 feetx 9 feet $ 9.00 army cap tg me 1% feetx3 feet $ .60 
Tf Cw = § c1iOW) 1S Made in a 

ne = ; in a sizes, The other pat- 3 feetx3 fet 1.40 

pg terns illustrated are ss ae ¢ 
9 feetx 1034 feet 15.75 made in the five large > feetx474 feet 1.95 
9 feetx12 feet 18.00 sizes only. 3 feetx6 feet 2.50 

Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
ississippi are higher than those quoted. 


CoNGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago KansasCity San Francisco Atlanta 
Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


CONGOLEUM COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltd..............Montreal 


Gold Seal _ 
(ONGOLEUM 


RuGs 




















How to Jumplify Your Cooking 


Cooking is as simple as ABC once you become 
familiar with a few standard recipes. You do not need as 
many recipes as there are letters in the alphabet. It is use- 
less to keep books and books full of recipes when one 
recipe with the same flour will make many different things. 

Take shortcake, for instance. By mastering this one 
recipe you may take pride in your desserts through all the 
berry seasons. 

If your ingredients should change in quality from one 
time to the next you. cannot expect good results. That 
is why you need to use Gold Medal Flour. 

Our Educational Service Department will be glad to 
help you if you will write. 

Washburn Crosby Company 
Address Department ES, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mills at: Minneapolis, Minn., Buffalo, N. Y., Kansas 


City, Mo., Chicago, IIl., Louisville, Ky., 
Great Falls and Kalispell, Mont. 
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~ GOLD MEDAL? 






Recipes for 
All Kinds of Prscutts 


STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE: 


2 cups Gold Medal 1 quart strawberries 
Flour 2 tablespoons sugar 

4 teaspoonsbaking powder 4 tablespoons shortening 

1 teaspoon salt 34 cup milk 


Sift the dry ingredients. Cut in shortening; add the 
milk gradually to form a soft dough. Use an oblong 
pan and pat dough to shape of pan. Bake in hot oven 
(450° F.) for 15 minutes. Cut in two, placing crushed 
strawberries between the layers and over the top, 
reserving some of the whole berries for the top layer. 
Top with whipped cream. 


THREE LEAF CLOVER BISCUITS: Place three 
small rounds of the biscuit dough in each well greased 
muffin tin. Bake in hot oven (450° F.) for 15 minutes. 


VARIATIONS: This one recipe may be used not only 
for raspberry, blackberry, peach and all kinds of shortcake 
but the same dough will make cheese biscuics, orange tea 
biscuits, butterscotch and marmaiade biscuits as well. 













Why Not Now: 
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“It has increased the value of the farm 
100%—a modest estimate at that” 


— Olaf Williams, Erhard, Minn. 





Olaf Williams and his Chevrolet 


“My success as a farmer I ascribe to an inherent quality 
of conservatism, hence I could not be stampeded into buy- 
ing a car that I needed badly enough, living as we do 16 
miles from the city, before ascertaining to my own satis- 
faction which kind. of-automobile would render the best 
service. 


“By observing the performance of many makes of auto- 
mobiles I was soon convinced that the Chevrolet, under 
any and all circumstances, was the surest, swiftest, and most 
economical transportation extant in the automobile world, 
and the Chevrolet has, by actual use and comparison with 
other makes at any price owned by my neighbors, proved 
it in every way, every day. So much so that they are also 
convinced of the better qualities of the Chevrolet and so 
for this reason are discarding other machines and getting 
the Chevrolet. 


“The Chevrolet is not used for recreation only —-it is a 
time-saver and a money-maker. It has earned its price 
over and over again by swift and sure delivery of such 
products as cream, poultry and eggs, even veal calves. This 


orderly and profitable way of marketing was impossible 
before the advent of the automobile. 


“I borrowed part of the money necessary to buy the 
Chevrolet, knowing that soon by its use I could pay the loan, 
and I did in a shorter time than I thought possible. 


“The Chevrolet moved the farm within city limits almost, 
thus putting a new aspect on farm life. It is so restful and 
joyful to own and ride in one that when I look back on the 
old order of transportation, I can hardly understand how 
we could stand the hardships incident to living so far away 
from town. 

“I have not paid for one single item of repairs on my car 
yet. Use your Chevrolet right and it will serve you well. 

“We shall trade our touring car in for a Chevrolet sedan 
or closed car for exclusive family use and get a Chevrolet 
truck for all kinds of light and heavy delivery. We are so 
enthusiastic about the prospects and bright future on the 


_ farm henceforward, due entirely to the Chevrolet trans- 


portation system, that it can’t be expressed in mere words. 
It has increased the value of the farm at least 100 per cent, 
a modest estimate at that.” a 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


for Economical are 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


Superior Roadster . ; . $490 
Superior Touring . . 495 
Superior Utility Coupe . 640 . 
Superior 4-Passenger Coupe . 725 
Superior Sedan 795 
Superior Commercial Chassis 395 
Superior Light Delivery - 495 


Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 
Fisher Bodies on all Closed Models 





Olaf Williams and his Family 


’ In Canada—Chevrolet Motor Company of Canada, 
Limited, Oshawa, Ont. 


Five United States manufacturing plants, 
seven assembly plants and two Canadian 
plants give us the largest production 
capacity in the world for high-grade 
cars and make possible our low prices. 
Chevrolet Dealers and Service Stations 
everywhere. Applications will be con- 
sidered from high-grade men only, 
for territory not adequately covered. 


















































When you buy your next tire — 


Be sure to look over the 


































HANNEL TREAD % 


7-10; 
30x 3% clincher a 
gelve 
proac 


We found that the Hoop White Arrow Cord gate; 


. ° . e erib: 
for Fords and other cars using this size of tire ieee 


was giving greater mileage than it was necessary fo Is 
to buy at one time, if a car was tied up to any brous 


. * ° . th 
extent in the winter. When miles-run-per-year a 


are less, you do not need to tie up money in the fi 
two or three season’s mileage. And | 
. place 

You would rather pay less money for a lighter from 


tire,if the lighter tire was made on a quality basis the p 
and would give you the minimum of trouble ae 
during its life. So we have built the Channel were 
Tread, which you can buy at a very reasonable law. 


price. You can buy tires cheaper than the Chan- i. 


nel Tread, but they are not tires that you want— the s 
tires that will give you satisfaction. peat 
‘ : ‘ the g 

Try a pair of Channel Treads this year—we seribé 
are sure that we have produced just the tire that peopl 


day i 
you want. Sear, 


If you are interested in Hoop Balloon Tires ple w 
(with or without wheel change) your Hoop of the 


Dealer can give you complete information. Go ye 
swee 
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Hood Rubber Products Company, Inc. 
Watertown, Massachusetts 
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ER ecu cet caner es meneame * 
[Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE ~ 





the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally. by Henry Waliace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
_ by any other paper until special-written permission has been obtained. 

















Reforms Under Ezra and 
Nehemiah 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for June 22, 1924. Ezra, chapters 
7-10; Nehemiah, chapters 5, 8, 13. 
Printed—Nehemiah, 8:1-3; 8-12.) 


“And all the people gathered them- 
gelves together as one man into the 
proad place that was before the water 
gate; and they spake unto Ezra the 
scribe to bring the book of the law of 
Moses, which Jehovah had commanded 
to Israel. (2) And Ezra the priest 
prought the law before the assembly, 
poth men and women, and all that 

“eould hear with understanding, upon 
the first day of the seventh month. (3) 
And he read therein before the broad 
place that was before the water gate 
from early morning until mid-day, in 
the presence of the men and the wo- 
men, and of those that could under- 
stand; and the ears of all the people 
were attentive unto the book of the 
law. 

“And they read in the book, in the 
law of God, distinctly; and they. gave 
the sense, so that they understood the 
reading. (9) And Nehemiah, who was 
the governor, and Ezra the priest the 
scribe, and the Levites that taught the 
people, said unto all the people, This 
day is holy unto Jehovah your God; 
mourn not, nor weep. For all the peo- 
ple wept, when they heard the words 
of the law. (10) Then he said to them, 
Go your way, eat the fat, and drink the 
sweet, and send portions to him for 
whom nothing is prepared; for this 
day is holy unto our Lord; neither be 
ye grieved; for the joy of Jehovah is 
your strength. (11) So the Levites 
stilled all the people, saying, Hold 
your peace, for the day is holy; 
neither be ye grieved. (12) And all 
the people went their way to eat, and 
to drink, and to send portions, and to 
make great mirth, because they had 
understood the words that were de- 
clared unto them.” 





The revival at Jerusalem was now in 
order, as it always is after people have 
been hard at work in a good cause, and 
have been working heartily together, 
and it will be deep and widespread in 
the proportion that prayer has been 
mixed with the work. It is, none the 
less, the work of the Holy Spirit, from 
whom comes the mind to work and 
work together. 

Nor is it any less the work of the 
Holy Spirit because the work is, hu- 
Manly speaking, the result of the Ia- 

| bors of an active, sagacious, energetic 
leader and organizer like Nehemiah. 

Great moral reforms, religious and 

secular, have always a strong, true 

man for a nucleus, a man whom the 

Lord has been training for the work 

for from twenty-five to fifty years. So 

wide are His plans that He always has 

@ man prepared by previous training 

for his appointed part. So it was at 

Jerusalem at its great revival. Appar- 

ently the revival began with the peo- 

Ple. “And all the people gathered 

themselves. together as one man into 

the broad place that was before the 

water gate; and they spake unto Ezra 
_ the scribe to bring the book of the law 
_°f Moses, which Jehovah had com- 
Manded to Israel.” 

Ezra had been at work a good many 
years in teaching the people the law of 
Moses, of which he was the most 
learned, devout and able exponent of 
his day, or perhaps of any day, and 
the people had discovered, to their sur- 
. Prise, that Moses had commanded that 
this law should be read every seventh 
year at the feast of the tabernacles. 





When delivering the law in the first 
place. unto the priests and elders, 
Moses had commanded them, saying: 
“At the end of every seven years, in 
the set time of the year of release 
(that is, the year in which the land 
was to lie idle) in the feast of taber- 
nacles, when all Israel is come to ap- 
pear before Jehovah thy God in the 
place which he shall choose, thou 
shalt*read this law before all Israel in 
their hearing. Assemble the people, 


the men and the women and the little. 


ones, and the sojourner that is within 
thy gates, that they may hear, and that 
they may learn, and fear Jehovah your 
God, and observe to do all the words of 
this law.” (Deuteronomy, 31:10-11.) 
It appears that this solemn regulation 
had been overlooked. “For since the 
days of Joshua the son of Nun had not 
the children of Israel done so.” (Verse 
17.) This can not mean that they had 
never kept the feast of tabernacles, 
because they had kept it (II Chroni- 
cles, 8:13; Ezra, 3:4), but they had 
not kept it in this fashion; that is, by 


| redding the law and making it a*time 


of great rejoicing. 

In the seventh month came the chil- 
dren of Israel from all the cities round 
about, with the priests, and Levites, 
and porters, and singers (Nehemiah, 
7:73), to observe once more this an- 
cient feast of tabernacles, and now for 
the first time since Nehemiah’s return, 
Ezra the priest appears. He doés not 
appear to have been active in the 
building of the wall; that was not the 
work for which the Lord had prepared 
him. He was the scribe, the doctor of 
divinity, the restorer of the law, and 
we find him upon his pulpit of wood, 
which seems to have been a tower cap- 
able of holding fourteen men, elevated 
above the mass of the people, in a pub- 
lic place, reading from sun-up until 
mid-day, taking a whole forenoon for 
it, to the men and women and those 
who could. understand; and, further 
than that, “the ears of all the people 
were attentive unto the book of the 
law.” Whether in ancient or modern 
times, when the ears of the people are 
attentive unto the book of the law, 
when they are hungry for the Word, 
and they read it, not in a formal way 
nor as a duty or task, but to find out 
the will of the Lord, to hear what the 
Lord will say, we may expect great 
things in the way of revival and prac- 
tical reforms. And when the people, as 
in this case, say, “Amen, amen, with 
the lifting up of their hands,” and with 
bowed heads worship the Lord, there 
is good work being done. 

Now, mind you, Ezra did not take a 
text as.a motto or starting place for a 
lot of theories of his own or doctrines 
of human reason, however sound and 
good, but he read in the law of God dis- 
tinctly, and caused the’ people to un- 
derstand. “And they read in the book, 
in the law of God, distinctly; and they 
fave the sense, so that they under- 
stood the reading”’—that is, Ezra and 
the thirteen assistants that were with 
him. Ezra was an expository preacher, 
and hence his words came to him as 
the word of the Lord. Had he deliv- 
ered his own opinions or conclusions, 
they might have believed him and said 
it was all right; but in reading the law 
and giving the sense, the word came to 
them not as the word of Ezra, but as 
the word of the Lord Himself. ‘Men 
may respect the words of a preacher, 
they may admire his eloquence, his 
grace of style and pulpit oratory; but 
when the will of the Lord is revealed 
to them, they will either bow in sub- 
mission or else they will rebel. The 
great weakness of much of the preach- 
ing in these times is because it is not 
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No Odor 
No Wicks 


The Vapo Range operates like a gas 
range because it burns gas. It has all of 
the conveniences of the gas stove and 
all its cooking qualities. The marvelous 
Vapo Burner converts the kerosene into 
gas anc burns it with a hot, blue flame 
that neither smokes or smells. Turned 
on at full heat, it will operate from 32 
to 36 hours on one gallon of kerosene. 
At a simmering heat, it will burn from 
50 to 60 hours. That is real economy. 


Vapo Bolo oven bakes and 
roasts like a gas stove 
The cabinet types of Vapo Ranges have 
a built-in Bolo Oven—a feature found 
only on the Vapo. The adjustable Bolo 
plate will make the oven big or little. 
Bolo means “Big or Little Oven.” This 
makes a more intense heat because it is 
confined in a smaller space. You can do 
slow and fast baking at the same time. 
Vapo is the only oil stove oven thatoffers 

you this advantage. g 


Vapo insures cooking comfort 


Vapo construction includes many details 
which make for cooking comfort. The 








Make every meal delicious with 
a Vapo Oil Range 


Cooks with an odorless, smokeless flame 
just like a gas stove 


The Vapo Stove Company, Lima, Ohio 





No Noise 
NoSmoke 


cooking top is roomy enough to 

a- large meal without crowding. The 
high shelf does not interfere with use of 
a wash boiler on the top and yet is not 
out of reach. The range is the right 
height to prevent back strain. Bolo oven 
doors drop to form shelves when needed. 
The oil tank is placed right for easy 
filling and the range sets flush against 
the wall. A range to treasure and be 
proud of. Have your dealer show 
you a Vapo._ 


Use thecoupon for free booklet 


Vapo Oil Ranges, Heaters and Water 
Heaters are sold by one high grade hard- 
ware or furniture dealer in nearly every 
community. If your dealer has none in 
stock. Write us, giving us his name 
and we will see that you are supplied, 
THE VAPO STOVE COMPANY |! 
W.F. LIMA, OHIO. 

Please send me complete informa- 
tion about Vapo Ranges. 

Name.... 
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Hot Water 
Heaters 
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Why Have 
Sore Hands? 


Here is quick relief that heals c-acks, 
takes out soteness and es your hands 
young and husky, 


IEND of the man who 
works with bis hands. 


Try This—send 25c today for 
big sized trial bottle. Satis- 
faction or money refunded. 


Ernste Mfg. Co., . 
Des Moines, Iowa 


























The Pledge 
of the 
Printed Word 


FRIENDSHIPS in ancient days were 
formed by pledges of blood. Medi- 
eval knights won mutual aid by pled- 

of the sword. But modern business 
‘orms friends in every corner of the 
world through the pledge of the print- 


word, 
Advertisements are pledges made es- 
pecially for you... pledges that ad- 
vert you buy are exactly as 5 
claimed. 


What is not advertised may be worth 
buying. What is, must be! 


Read the advertisements to know which 
are advertised. 





An advertiser's pledge can be redeemed only 
by your entire satisfaction 
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Ezra-like, expository, in which the 
preacher is kept in the background 


and the word of the Lord itself brought 


to bear upon the conscience. 

There was an evident disposition on 
the part of the people to make this 
feast of tabernacles a day of sorrow 
and weeping, such, in fact, as we might 
at first sight expect from two such 
austere reformers as Ezra and Nehe- 
miah. We find that they joined to- 


gether in checking an unseasonable’ 


burst of penitence. Thesé stern, stout 
hearts evidently regarded the flood of 
tears as a sign of weakness rather 
than reviving strength. It was manly, 
exuberant energy that was needed at 
this time, so they said: “This day is 
holy unto Jehovah your God; mourn 
not, nor weep.” Keep the feast in the 
old-time spirit which Moses command- 
ed; a feast of gladness and joy. After 
they had listened to the word of God 
from sunrise (about six o’clock in the 
morning) until twelve o’clock noon, 
they said to the people: “Go your way, 
eat the fat, drink the sweet, and send 
portions unto him for whom nothing is 
prepared; for this day is holy unto our 
Lord; neither be ye grieved, for the 
joy of Jehovah is your strength.” 

The lesson is not a bad one for these 
modern times. The modern church is 
cursed by too much folly and hilarity 
on the one hand and too much long- 
facedness on the other. No people on 
the face of the earth should be so thor- 
oly joyful as Christians. If they will 
but study the Word until they grasp 
the exceeding breadth of the com- 
mandment and the large and joyous 
liberty that is permitted and enjoined 
upon the children of God, they will see 
the folly of frivolity and hilarity On 
the one hand, and long-facedness on 
the other. 

In all this counsel, Ezra and Nehe- 
miah were in ‘entire accord with the 
spirit of this festival. It was the great 
“harvest home” of the year. It was 
kept in booths of green branches of 
trees, a day of gladness and rejoicing; 
and He who of all others best under- 
stood the nature of this festival en- 
tered most fully into its joyous spirit 
five hundred years afterwards, and 
made the ceremonies connected there- 
with the occasion of one of His most 
joyful and far-reaching discourses 
(John, 7:37-39). It would be a blessed 
thing if all our services carried this 
joyful spirit that was so distinguished 
a feature of the revival at Jerusalem. 
It would kindle a fire in all our 
churches, to which the benumbed and 
chilled children of the world, who live 
in the light of a Christian land not 
knowing the joy of Christianity, could 
come for comfort, warmth and life. 

Is it not entirely reasonable that we 
should expect, not many moons hence, 
@ revival in the United States similar 
to that which occurred at Jerusalem in 
the days of Nehemiah? The condi- 
tions are strikingly similar. For some 
time Nehemiah had been diligently 
prosecuting various reforms. He had 
enforced the duty of building the wall 
of the city, which the people, under 
various pretexts, had neglected for 
many years. He had put a stop to 
marriages with idolaters. He had rig- 
idly enforced Sabbath observance, 
shutting the gates against seventh-day 
traders. He had gone so far as to 
drive out of the city the corrupt son of 
the high priest, the son-in-law of his 
enemy, Sanballat. After all this was 
done, the people were ready to hear 
the word of the Lord. 

We; too, have been cleaning house, 
or, rather, have made a beginning at 
it. We have begun in high places; 
bave brought to light the iniquities of 
the men who have been wasting in ri- 
otous living and in wild speculation 
the funds of the widows and the or- 
phans. We have beeen bringing to 
fight the robberies that have been per- 
petrated by the great corporations, the 
theft of franchises thru the bribery of 
§urors in our great cities. All this is 
Simply the beginning. Now that the 
attention of the public has been di- 
rected to the wrongs and abuses that 
have prevailed and to the vast sums 





which they have been obliged to pay 
in the way of taxes as a penalty for 
failure to discharge their duty as citi- 
zens, they will demand righteous deal- 
ing in all lines, from the management 
of the insurance company or railroad 
company down to city governments 
and county officials and township 
trustees. When this work has been 
done, when the great public begins to 
see that “righteousness exalteth a na- 
tion,” and that “sin is a reproach to 
any people,” and that the standard of 
righteousness is the law of the Lord, 
and that men can not be trusted who 
act thru mere expediency, they will 
begin to realize the necessity for a 
purer life, such as can come only thru 
a revival of old-fashioned religion and 
old-fashioned honesty. 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by W. Burgess. 


Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 











A Joker Fooled 


Peter Rabbit and Johnny Chuck decide 
to investigate a commotion going on down 
in the alder thieket. They discover Mr. 
Blacksnake pulling off his old suit wrong 
side out and coming forth in a shiny new 
suit. They plan to come down next day 
and get the old suit and have some fun 
with Danny Meadow Mouse, who is very 
much afraid of Mr. Blacksnake. 


“It’s time for us to be moving,” whis- 
pered Peter Rabbit. ‘After Mr. Black- 
snake has changed his clothes, he is 
pretty short tempered. Just hear him 
hiss now at Mrs. Redwing and Sammy 
Jay!” 

They tiptoed out of the alder thicket 
and started back for the old house on the 
hill. Peter Rabbit suddenly giggled right 
out loud. ‘‘Tomorrow,” said Peter Rabbit, 
“we'll come back and get Mr. Black- 
snake’s old suit and have some fun with 
Danny Meadow Mouse.” 

The next morning Danny Meadow Mouse 
sat on his doorstep nodding. He was 
dreaming that his tail was long like the 
tails of all of his cousins. One of Old 
Mother West Wind’s Merry Little Breezes 
stole up and whispered in his ear. Danny 
Meadow Mouse was awake, wide awake, 
in an instant. 

“So Peter Rabbit is going to play a 
joke on me and scare me into fits!” said 
Danny Meadow Mouse. 

“Yes,” said the Merry Little Breeze, 
“for I overheard him telling Johnny Chuck 
all about it.” 

Danny Meadow Mouse began to laugh 
softly to himself. “Will you do some- 
thing for me?” he asked the Merry Little 
Breeze. 

“Sure I will,” replied the Merry Little 
Breeze. 

“Then go find Cresty the Fly-catcher 
and tell him that I want to see him,” 
said. Danny Meadow Mouse. 

The Merry Little Breeze hurried away, 
and pretty soon back he came with Cresty 
the Fly-catcher. 

Now, all this time Peter Rabbit had 
been very, very busy planning his joke on 
Danny Meadow Mouse. He and Johnny 
Chuck had gone down to the alder, thick- 
et, where they had seen Mr. Blacksnake 
change his clothes the gay before, and 
they had found his old suit just as he 
had left it. 

“We'll take this up and stretch it out 
behind a big tussock of grass near the 
home of Danny Meadow Mouse,” chuckled 
Peter Rabbit. “Then I'll invite Danny 
Meadow Mouse to take a walk, and when 
Wwe come by the tussock of grass where 
this old suit is he will think he sees Mr. 
Blacksnake himself all ready to swallow 
him. Then we’ll see some fun.” 

So Peter Rabbit and Johnny Chuck car- 
ried Mr, Blacksnake’s old suit of clothes 
and hid it behind the big tussock of 
grass, and they arranged it to look just 
as much like Mr. Blacksnake as they 
could. Then Johnny Chuck went back up 
to the old house on the hill to watch the 
fun, while Peter Rabbit went over to call 
on Danny Meadow Mouse. 

“Good morning, Peter Rabbit,” 
Danny Meadow Mouse, politely. 

“Good morning, Danny Meadow Mouse,” 
replied Peter Rabbit. “Don’t you want to 
come and take a walk with me this fine 
morning?” 

“I'll be delighted to go,” said Danny 
Meadow Mouse, reaching for his hat. 

So they started out to walk, and pres- 
ently they came to the big tussock of 
grass. 

Peter Rabbit stopped. “Excuse me, 
while I tie up my shoe. You go ahead 
and I'll join you in a minute,” said Peter 
Rabbit. 

So Danny Meadow Mouse went ahead. 
As soon as Danny’s back was turned, 
Peter Rabbit clapped both hands over his 


said 
































































































“Oh! What 
Wonderful Teeth!” 


The joyful strains of Mendelssohn— 
and the happy pair turned to accept 
well wishes from their friends. 


And one enraptured guest, as the radi- 
ant bride smiled in acknowledgment, 


was heard distinctly to exclaim: 


















Farm Folks know 
the Name “Colgate” 
on Toilet Articles 





Truth in advertising 
implies honesty in 
manufacture S 


“Oh! What wonderful teeth!” * 


Wonderful teeth are not a matter of good 
luck, but of good care. Good-looking people 
all over the world use Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream. It cleans teeth the right 
way—“ washes” and polishes—does not 
scratch or scour. It is a safe, common sense 
dentifrice that makes your teeth glisten as 
nature meant them to. 


Large tube, 25c—at your favorite store. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Established 1806 


CLEANS 
N TEETH rac RIGHT 
‘ WAY 
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mouth to keep from laughing aloud, for 
you see he expected to see Danny Mea- 
dow Mouse come flying back in a great 
fright the minute he turned the big tus- 
sock and saw Mr. Blacksnake’s old suit. 

Peter Rabbit waited and waited, but 
no Danny Meadow Mouse. What did it 
mean? Peter stopped laughing and 
peeped around the big tussock. There sat 
Danny Meadow Mouse with both hands 
clapped over his mouth, and laughing till 
the tears rolled down his cheeks, and 
Mr. Blacksnake’s old suit was nowhere 
to be seen. 

“He laughs best who laughs last,’ said 
Danny Meadow Mouse to himself, late 
that afternoon, as he sat on his doorstep 
and chuckled softly. 


(Concluded next week) 





VEGETABLE CHOWDER 


Here is a mixed vegetable chowder that 
is good. It makes a substantial dish. Use 
four potatoes, three carrots, three onions, 
one pint of canned tomatoes, two tea- 
spoons of salt, two tablespoons of fat or 
a piece of salt pork, three level table- 
spoons of flour, two cups of skim-milk. 

Cut potatoes and carrots in small pieces, 
ad enough water to cover and cook for 
twenty minutes. Do not drain off the 
water. Brown the chopped onion in the 





fat for five minutes. Add this and the 
tomatoes to the vegetables. Heat to boil- 
ing, add two cups of skim-milk and 
thicken with flour. Rice and okra may 
be substituted for potatoes and carrots, 
suggests the United States Department 
of Agriculture; indeed, almost any vege 
tables may be used with or in place o 
those mentioned. Celery tops or green 
peppers give a good flavor to the chowder 
if you happen to have there? so do finely 
chopped chives. « 





HOW TO MAKE DEVONSHIRE CREAM 

Devonshire clotted cream, not so Wel” 
known in the United States as it deserves 
to be, has a nutty flavor that combine 
especially well with fruits and variouw 
desserts. The United States Department 
of Agriculture gives the following diret- 
tions for making it: 

Vessels of milk on which the cream 
has been allowed to rise undisturbed are 
heated slowly and cooled, and the thick 
clotte* cream is then skimmed off. This 
process not only develops a characteristi¢ 
flavor, but checks development of bat= 
teria, so that clotted cream keeps bette” 
than ordinary cream. 





To set all colors except purples, use 000 | 


tablespoon of powdered alum to a gallo | 
of cold water. 
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| parton’s Triple “B” Brand 
\ALL-PURPOSE SALT 
q Most Useful—Most Economical 
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TRIPLE B 


ERAND 
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EXTRA DRY 


SALT 


THE BARTON SALT CO \ 
TCHINSON, sc 


This Barton product from Hutchinson, 
Kansas, “The Salt Cellar of America,” has 
so many uses and is so economical that it 
is in daily usein thousands offarm homes. 
Triple "B” Extra Dry Salt is suitable for 
cooking, table, butter-making, pickling, 
sauerkraut making, in fact, any purpose 
where a pure, clean, @ry salt is needed. In 
convenient 25 and 50-lb. sacks. Like other 
Barton Salt products, Triple “B” Extra 
Dry Salt is well worthy of the slogan: 
“Best Because Barton’s” 


See the Barton Dealer 
Barton salt products enjoy 
wide distribution andthere 
is a Barton Salt dealer in 
almost every town. Buy a 
bag of Barton’s Triple “B” 
Extra Dry Salt and be- 
come a Barton booster. If 
there is no Barton dealer 
in your town, write us. 


THE BARTON SALT COMPANY 
201 American Bldg., Kansas 
“The Salt Cellar of America” 


4sk the dealer for a FREE copy of the 82-' 
Summer Edition, Barton’s Farm Profit Book. 
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sled, so fountain can be moved to any poreyh : som 
Wh ha dealer, this -making, de- 
pendable, uoubleprot Fountain = sipped 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
FREIGH?P PREPAID 
Only $15.50 for 100-galton Celina Foun- 


tain; $14,75 for gr eat lees a 
ices. 


charges prepaid at 
der today. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


We also make the best, Feeders, Watering and 
Feeding Troughs, and Steel Tanks of all kinds f 
the farm. Write today. ‘ 

THE CELINA MFG. CO. 
Box 900 Celina, Ohio 
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GRAIN 
BINS 


Built of specially corrugated, gal- 
vanized steel; last for years. Saves your 
ainand time. Thresh right into them, 
sed for many other 
guarding your grain. 
fats, fire and weather. 


Pay For Themselve 


Best material and workmanship. 
Easy to erect. ~ Full 


















































et a Farm 


‘On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Min- 
Resota. Conditions never better to buy good lands 
& prices that will never be lower. Crop payment 
“Wan or terms. Say which state interested ing 
eseekers rates. Send for information 


“1S. FUNSTON, Mo. 6, Soo Line Ry., Minneapolis, Mina, 

















| The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 

















Sudan Grass for Cows 


That sudan grass makes an accepta- 
ble substitute for alfalfa when the lat- 
ter can not be had is shown by the 
results of a recent feeding tests with 
dairy cows at the Fort Hayes branch 
of the Kansas experiment station. Two 
lots of four Holstein cows each were 
fed thru three twenty-day periods with 
ten-day transition periods between 
each of the experimental periods. Dur- 
ing the first twenty-day period one lot 
was fed alfalfa hay and the other su- 
dan grass hay. The hays were reversed 
for the two lots during the second 
twenty-day period and again during the 
third period. In addition the cows re- 
ceived thirty pounds -of kafir silage 
daily and a grain mixture in proportion 
to their production. 

When the cows were fed alfalfa hay 
they produced 2.8 pounds or about 13 
per cent more milk than when they 
were fed the sudan hay. The weights 
of the cows showed no _ significant 
changes as a result of the change in 
rations. The cows seemed to prefer 
alfalfa to sudan as there was less 
waste of the alfalfa hay. Their pro- 
duction, however, did not falka great 
deal when sudan hay was substituted 
for alfalfa. 

Sudan grass is used a great deal 
as a hay and pasture crop in Kansas 
and the southwest. It withstands a 
dry summer much better than most 
forage crops. It is a very useful emer- 
gency hay crop in the corn belt. Un- 
der Iowa conditions fifteen to twenty 
pounds of seed per acre are used and. 
the crop is seeded in early June. Farm- 
ers who have no hay ground this year 
can make very good use of sudan 
grass. Yields are from one to two 
tons per acre. 





Oleo Masuiacinte Increasing 


The production and consumption of 
oleomargarine is now on the upgrade, 
as indicated by reports from the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau. Colored oleo- 
margarine produced during the first 
three months of 1924-averaged above 
1,000,000 pounds a month, as compared 
with less than 700,000 pounds a month 
in the same period in 1923. The man- 
ufacture of uncolored oleomargarine 
during the first three months of the 
current year ran above 22,000,000 
pounds each month, while for the same 
three months in 1923 the production 
averaged about 19,000,000 pounds per 
month. The 1923 figures represented a 
considerable advance over the same 
period in 1922, indicating a gradual 
advance. in the manufactures during 
the past three years. 

The increase in the manufacture and 
consumption of oleomargarine, togeth- 
er with large amounts of foreign but- 
ter received on the eastern seaboard 
are responsible for the recent slump 
in butter prices. 





Howard County Association 
Makes Good Record 


With five cows producing over sixty 
pounds of butterfat, eighteen cows 
over fifty pounds and forty cows over 
forty pounds during April, the Howard 
County Gow Test Association is rapid- 
ly climbing toward the top in the state 
of Iowa. 

John Byrnes-& Son had the high 
cow, with 68.9 pounds in thirty days, 
and the high herd, with an average of 
41.2 pounds, while W. H. Owens had 
second high cow with 66.9 pounds and 
second high herd with an average of 
39.2 pounds. 

During the first six months of the 
association year, forty cows produced 
200 pounds of fat. Of these, nine pro- 
duced over 250 pounds, 








Produced 
10,073 Ibs. of 
milk and 638.77 
Ibs. of butter- 
fat in 305 days 


Another World’s Record Broken by a 
De Laval Milked Cow 


Golden Princess Judith, a junior two-year-old purebred Jersey cow, 
dwned by Mrs. Mary J. Harris of Deerfield, Mass., has just recently 
broken the world’s record in her class by producing 10,073 lbs. of 


milk and 638.77 Ibs. of butter-fat in 305 days. 


200 days of this period. . 


She carried a calf 


This remarkable cow was milked with a De Laval Milker, and 
William L. Harris, Jr., under whose care the record was made, says: 


**Judith responded well to the machine. 


I also like 


the De Laval Milker and feel sure we could not continue 
testing without it, or keep a milking herd.”’ 


Many records-have now been made by cows milked the De Laval 
Way, and almost daily evidence is accumulating proving beyond 
question of doubt: that the De Laval Milker, because of its uniform, 
gentle and stimulating action, is better than any other method of 


eanilking, either hand or machine. 


Cows milked with a De Laval Milker almost invariably produce 
more milk, which in addition to the great saving in time and cleaner 
quality of milk produced, soon pays for one. 


There are now thousands in use. 
they will actually pay for themselves while being used. 


Sold on such easy terms that 
See your 


De Laval Agent or send for complete information. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
29 E. Madison St 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Milker and Cream Separator 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale Street 








Now easy to purify milk utensils 


Amazing liquid does It in third the time —cheap too 
The best way to sterilize all milk — It’s better than scalding, for scalding 


utensils is now the easiest. No equip- 
ment, no steaming, no bother. Officials 
and health boards say it’s the best wa 
—the famous B-K rinse. Its germ ki 
ing power never changes. The last drop, 
is as powerful as the first. Simply mix 
B-K, an amazing hypochlorite solution 
with your rinse water. It’s so powerful 
that two spoon fuls make a whole pail- 
ful of germ killing purifier. It penetrates 
the greasy film in milking machines, 
separators, cans, bottles, strainers, etc., 
and kills the bacteria that thrive there. 
It cuts the slime from separator bowls 
as nothing else can do it. The slime 
pours right out instantly. 





hardens the greasy film of milk solids. 
You can use B-K with wonderful success 
many places where heat cannot be used 
—rubber parts, certain apparatus, cows’ 
udders, floors,etc. Its strength is reliable and 
known. Every day you get the same sure results, 
Get ajug of B-K at your dealer’s. He guaran- 
tees it and will refund your money if you are 
not satisfied. Use this new easy way and make 
more money with less labor and time. See free 
offer below. 
Clip and mail for all the facts! 
etcetera es 
GENERAL LABORATORIES, Dept. 14 
Madison , Wisconsin 
Send FREE Bulletins checked 
evece .. Separators........Milkers 


Name 


i 
1 Address 











Reorieto Tex-Tice- 





No material makes a nicer home than Redfield 
Tex-Tile—artistic finish, beaut#ful colors, 
hard burned, laste for generations. 
Write for booklet, showing homes, 
barns and other farm buildings. 
REDFIELD BRICK & TILE CO., 
Box 2, Redfield, lowa ¢ 





". = ———— a 
. . . ’ . 
Your Buildings Against Lightning 
Get your family and property out of the danger zone, 
The one way to be safe is to I've in a place that 
lightning does not strike. Remember that money 
can’t restore life and insurance doesn’t prevent your 
buildings trom being destroyed by fire or your live- 


killed by lightaing. ‘The Dodd Systes Ht 
ction, “it fe abeolutel a. is reduces your 








Ere fScackecs rate. 
Write for **Lightning,’’ Prof. Dodd’s $2-page 
py Si lightning is and how it 
DODD 4&4 STRUTHERS 
128 West Eighth 6t. Des Moines, Iowa 











ACME HAY & MILL FEED CO. 


We handle a)! kinds of 


Hay and Feed 


Carload lots and less at lowest 
prices—Ask for our price list. 


Sioux City, lowa 








223 Pearl St., 

















Combination Body Fly Covers 


Back 28 tn. wide, heavy white Govi. Dack cloth.3 ply 
white cord lashes, double bar. 7 
Price 60-in. $2.36; 66-in. i 








$2.48 each. 


Cloth Body only. Price $1.18 each. 
Extra neck pieces 48 cts. each. Wire 
nose 


r DP on ap- 
wore Lproees © ae ste esos back if not 
8 . F. > xa. 
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When writing to advertisers, piease mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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4 corn-bread crumbs for the first week, | for trimaning. Djmity, printed cotton — 
and then whole wheat and hulled oats. | f°? novelty voile are also suitable, | 


THE POULTRY 


Poulery raisers are invited to contribute thetr 
poultry will be 


to this department. Questions relating to 
ly answered. 








Separate the Sexes 


Unless the young males are of espe- 
cially good breeding and show promise 
of exceptional merit, it is in the long 
Tun more profitable to sell them on 
the early market for fries than to hold 
them as breeders. The day of dollar 
and dollar and a half cockerels for the 
farm flock is passing. There is no 
profit in hatching, rearing, holding for 
several months, possibly advertising, 
and selling at such prices. Let them 
go early, keeping only the best to 
make sure of one’s own breeding stock 
and birds that are worthy a good price 
as breeders. 

Separate these from the pullets. 
They do better when not running after 
the pullets, and the pullets make a 
quicker growth when separated. 

Lack of shade will mar the plumage 
of all growing stock. The early fall 
fairs show up sunburned young stock 
which would have a better chance of 
winning if the owner had done his 
part. “A good bird in the hands of a 
poor breeder,” an observer at a poul- 
try show said of a sunburned cock. 
Little details add greatly to the 
chances of winning. We have heard 
breeders complain of prizes going to 
the backyard poultry keeper. These 
are without reason. The object of 
showing is to exhibit the chickens at 
their best—to show how perfect they 
may become. The handiwork of the 
back yard poultryman is bound to 
show in the grooming, but the farmer 
has the advantage of range, live meat 
in the shape of bugs and worms, and 
variety of seeds which gives him the 
advantage if he does not scorn the de- 
tails such as separating the sexes, giv- 
ing shade and more than stanchion 
room to his flock. 





To Sit or Not To Sit 


To sit or not to sit, that is the ques- 
tion which disturbs the poultry breed- 
er who is new to the business, and 
who is anxious that the hen shall 
make the most of her time. 

In our judgment, every hen which is 
to be kept for breeding is the better 
for her broody period. It is the nat- 
ural way of resting. The moult seems 
to progress normally after a period of 
rest, and the hen is better satisfied. 
Who knows, perhaps she has the ma- 
ternal instinct which craves her 
young! No animal has the protective 
instinct more strongly developed than 
a good mother hen. To see a great 
watch dog, that is afraid of neither 
man nor the average beast, turn tail 
and run when a furious broody hen 
gets after him is proof that in some 
eases at least “the female of the spe- 
cies is more deadly than the male.” 

It is not necessary for the hen to sit 
thru the three week period of incuba- 
tion. Let her have fertile eggs to 
hatch that she may feel the satisfac- 
tion of accomplishment, and give her 
her chicks. 

If the broody hens must be broken 
up, put them in an open slatted coop 
hung under the trees where the air 
will circulate about and under them. 
Make them comfortable and contented. 
* Broodiness is not a vice whieh calls 
for punishment. 





Importance of Fresh Ground 

Soil that has been the range for 
chickens for some time becomes fowl 
sick. It is saturated with the drop- 
pings, and usually infested with germs 
and worms. To turn baby chicks out 
on this used soil is to invite trouble. 
Put them near the garden; they won’t 
damage the crop while small, and their 
good health may be worth more than 
the vegetables. Late June and July 





chicks do especially well if their run 
lies in a plot or field of corn. 

Fresh range away from the older 
chickens is the best life insurance the 
chicks can have. 





Feeding Poults 


We take the following from Faim- 
ers’ Bulletin 1409 on “Turkey Rais- 
“ing.” This is an April, 1924, bulletin 
and may be had without charge from 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Animal Industry, on appli- 
cation. Please do not send to us for 
this bulletin as we have none for dis- 
tribution. Turkey growers will find 
the entire bulletin of interest: 

“The feeding of the poults is a very 
important matter, not only from the 
standpoint of the kinds of feed given 
but also the manner in which they are 
fed. Unwholesome feeds and improper 
methods of feeding, especially where 
the poults are closely confined, have 
resulted in many failures in turkey 
raising. Poults kept under free-range 
conditions are less liable to suffer 
from improper methods of feeding. 
Under good weather conditions and 
where the range provides an abun- 
dance of green feed and insects the 
growing poults require but little extra 
feeding. Probably more losses result 
from overfeeding than all other 
causes. It is a good practice, however, 
to feed the poults regularly every 
night and in a short time they will re- 
turn nightly to their proper roosting 
quarters. 

“While confined to the coop the 
mother hen should be fed twice a day 
on a mixture of grain, such as equal 
parts corn, wheat, and oats, and green 
feed, while water and grit should be 
kept before her all the time. An oc- 
casional feed of meat scrap or fresh, 
lean meat is greatly relished and helps 
to keep her in good condition. In 
feeding the hen and poults, it is ad- 
visable to feed the latter outside the 
coop and the former inside, in order 
to prevent her from eating the feed in- 
tended for fhe poults. It is seldom 
necessary to keep the hen and poults 
confined for more than a few days at 
a time, and the sooner all can be given 
free range the better. Whether or not 
they should all be put into the coop at 
night after ranging during the day de- 
pends on the weather and the danger 
from predatory animals. 

“For the first two days after hatch- 
ing, poults require no feed, the yolk 
of the egg which they absorb before 
breaking out of the shell being suffi- 
cient to maintain them for that length 
of time. Access to clean drinking wa- 
ter and a little coarse sand and green 
feel to peck at is all that is needed 
until the third day. Beginning with 
the third day, the poults should be fed 
according to the quantity of natural 
feed they are able to pick up outside 
the coop. They should always be kept 
more or less hungry. Furthermore, 
the feed should never be allowed to be- 
come moldy. Feed the poults on 
boards; after each feeding clean off 
any feed that remains and stand the 
boards in the sun to dry. Overfeeding 
removes the cause of searching for 
food, so that little exercise is taken 
and indigestion is sure to result. When 
natural feed is scarce, or when the 
poults have to be kept from ranging 
outside, they should be fed lightly 
about five'times a day. If allowed to 
run outside the coop where they can 
find insects, seeds, and green feed, 
they need not be fed oftener than two 
or three times a day. 

“Several combinations of feeds are 
used by different turkey raisers. The 
methods of feeding some of these com- 
binations are briefly as follows: 

“Hard-boiled egg chopped iine and 





“Stale bread soaked in milk and 
squeezed dry for the first few days, 
and then common chick feed. 

“Clabbered milk seasoned with salt 
and pepper, and corn-bread crumbs. 

“Equal parts ‘pinhead’ oats, whole 
wheat, and cracked corn. 

“Corn meal and wheat bran mixed in 
the proportion of three to one and 
baked into a bread. 

“Milk, especially buttermilk, is ex- 
cellent for young poults. Buttermilk 
seems to be especially beneficial in 
bringing the poults successfully thru 
the early stages. A good plan is to 
keep the milk in front of the poults 
during the morning and water during 
the afternoon. 

“If grit and green feed can not be 
picked up outside the coop, they must 
be provided in some other way. 
Chopped onion tops, lettuce leaves, 
dandelion leaves, and alfalfa make ex- 
cellent green feed. Grit can be fur- 
nished in the form of coarse sand. 

“During ‘the summer and early fall 
turkeys can find an abundance of feed 
on the average farm. Grasshoppers 
and other insects, weed and grass 
seeds, green vegetation, berries, and 
grain picked up in the fields all go to 
make up the turkey’s daily ration. 
When this natural feed is plentiful 
very little needs to be added until fat- 
tening time, except for the purpose of 
bringing the turkeys home to roost 
every night and to keep them from 
straying from home. For this purpose 
one feed of grain every night just be- 
fore roosting time is sufficient.” 











Fashion Department 





A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 
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Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Size = 
takes 1% yards 40-inch material with % ; 
yard 30-inch contrasting. 

No. 2102—Slenderizing Morning Dress— 
If you‘re stout, undoubtedly you will want 
your morning frocks to be as comforta 
as they are neat looking. You’l like thig q 
design, patterns for which cut in sizes a 


36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust meas. 
ure. It fits loosely and at the same time 3 WHAT 
gives a neat appearance. Chambray, - 
linene, unstarched gingham and cotton her 
erepe are excellent materials from which 1876; 
to make your choice. Size 36 takes 3% gamble 
yards of 36-inch material. _ 
y; 
These patterns are guaranteed to fit Penis 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 1¢ E Bete D 
each, prepaid. Order by number and giyg { oa as 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure tg igs 
sign your mame and address. A big a las 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the aian 


late good styles, dressmaking hints, ete, of 
sent on receipt of 10 cents.. Remit by 





1c or 2c stamps and send all orders to the wt t! 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer fly got 
‘Des Moines, Iowa. Allow about one week fighter 
for the delivery of the patterns or fashion backs 

quarterly. “The ( 

suspici: 

SHORTCAKE FOR FIVE P and tr: 

Two cups of sifted flour, three teg- : ae ont 

spoons of baking powder, three-fourths Dins¢ 


of a teaspoon of salt, one tablespoon of 
sugar, four tablespoons of shortening 
(preferably butter), two-thirds cup of 
milk or one or two tablespoons less of 
water. 

Sift together the flour, baking powder, 
salt and sugar. Cut in the shortening ang 
mix lightly with milk or water to a soft 
dough. Divide into two equal portiong 
and roll each into a sheet about half ay 
inch thick. Bake in shallow pan, one: 
sheet upon the other, with butter be- 
tween; or cut the dough into biscuits, 
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placing two together with butter between, Allen t 
Bake in hot oven fifteen minutes. Sepa- In a 
rate the layers. Spread each with butter men W 
and mashed strawberries sweetened well, stage « 
Place some whole strawberries over the wash-h 
top. Serve with whipped cream. _—. 
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DAISY FLY KILLER 7 Tro of 
Two of 


CED ANYWHERE 
ATTRACTS AND KILLS 
FN TY; ALL FLIES. Neat, | the pla 
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bloodho 
BABY CHICKS that he 
“Mak 
From selected, heavy laying W. start®°in 
Leghorns (Ferris and Barron), then I 
and Brown Leghorns, 25, $2.50; found 1 
& 60, $4.75; 100, $9.00; 500, €43.00. Barred } actions 
Recks, 8. C. and R. C. Reds, Anconas, W. was for 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpi 25, 93.00; 50 word tc 
$5.50, 100,¢10.00, 948.00 Heavy Mixed, 10, MM south, | 
00, 500, $48.00. Light Mixed, 100, 01.0; HB ine |} 
, $35.00. A'l pure bred, heavy stab! 
atocs. Pestpaid. 1 live delivery guaran e, 
Order quickly. Bank ence. without 
Cathoun’s Poultry Farms, Box 8, Montrose, Me. 
; Ch 
Big Gut in Chick Prices § =: 
Pure bred and 100 por cone Hve delivery Dinsdal 
anteed. White rown Leghorns, 9c. | two day 
Recks and R. I. Reds L@c; White Rocks and the dis 
Minorcas, Lle; Buff White and Stiver 
Laced Wyandottes, 1%c. r direct from this ad ereeks, 
—tave time and money. reference: / with hi 
Commerctal MENG CHICH for rea 
BATCH ERY, Bex 88, Lowa City, lows. possible 
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§ D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 49, Peoria, lil. 


Highest Quality Standard Bred Chicks 
Live delivery. Leghorns $9, Anconas $10, Reds, © 

Recks $11. Wyandottes, Mirorcas, 
mas, Lanshans ¢12—100. 0. D. Wire orders. 
SE, Rulo, Nebraska 
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DELLNER BABY CHICKS had pic 
§.C. White and Brown Leghorns - §9 4.5 10 ome be but 
W. Rocks, Fgzpeets. Bot, pres bay gre 
es Se ee : Hie fe his pip 
5S pc. discount in S00 lets. Free Catalog. 100 p.c. live deliver! hor 
Wia98 DELLNER HATCHE®@Y, | Dept. W, WATERLOO, 10Ws and the 
ALITY They 
No. 2065—Smart Design—The older New P ees it head 
woman will look with approval on this | Premp eo Del P Leghorns Rocks, N 
t ; levers. 1 $10; ear 8 
good looking design which is laid in pleats | Reds, as, Wyandot by ~/ TSE Le Brahman the bur 
at the side to give a graceful width to the | 85 $7.00, Free Catalog gives ty pri Don 
skirt. Plain and printed silks and nov- Poultry Farms, Me We'll c 
elty cottog materials are suitable to make hehe 
it of. You can order the pattern in sizes |, ix 6 0 ae <r ana Lp te: Dined 
36, 38. 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inehes: bust 1Ur Us fe "Postcard we brine em ep the 
measure. .In the medium size, 4% yards | pg, .ogand White Rocks lic: en ene %. avent 
of 36-inch material with % yard of 32- | aspen mateneay, = "**"? Se. PR ee horse b 
inch contrasting is required. — Moved 
pe Sai ag mm 3 Dress for Little | 10c BABY CHICKS > Jae a4 Mi Small t 
ughter. 7 Be ee 
nea oy ae aa = just too dear | proguction flocks. Postpstd. Guarantee 97% lv? Me “I fe 
; y Striped gingham with | delivery. Free catalog with prices. WALLEB MB you q 
plain gingham of the predominating color HATCHERY, 1630 Bluff St, Des Moines, lows Round 
BABY CHICKS - > 
coed * “You 
9 | Pyrites 
PROFESSOR KING’S PROFITABLE GHICKS § >": 


Weu can get Professo 
perience in supplying th 





ed customers fn over 30 states fa back 
chicks hatched under my personal superviston and pure breeding personally gu 


© mana‘s Chicks only from the lowa waateheey. = eight eae rv] grub st 


AEE NOTE THESE POPULAR JUNK PRICES san ? “ 
A slate . L. Wyandottes ..........- Assorted Light ..... ...- e ene 
B Rocke, Wetocks Reds $11 Lt. B ST 2 pe Sie Special Serains of ail the HE the pea 
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PAY GRAVEL. 


By HUGH PENDEXTER 
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“WHAT HAS HAPPENED SO FAR IN 


THE STORY 
There was gold in the Black Hills in 


P 4876; also there were Indians, bandits, 


mblers and others who lived on the 
fits of the prospectors. One might be 
ky, get some gold, and then lose it 


F getting away from Deadwood City. 


This was the country into which rode 
Pete Dinsdale, late of Cheyenne, but si- 
S jent as to his past history. With San 
' Juan Joe, a professional gambler, he made 
"the last dagh to Deadwood City across 
Indian country, ran into a raiding party 
| ef savages, and rescued a girl, Lottie 

ri. 

At the mining-center, Dinsdale speed- 

got a-reputation as a gambler and a 


| fighter. His flourishing of a roll of green- 


“packs also earned for him the title of 
“The Greenback Man” and aroused some 
suspicions as to his past. Road_ agents 


- gnd train robbers were usually the only 


folks who could show greenbacks; miners 
pad only dust. 
Dinsdale threw away three thousand 


- dollars in a poker game without appar- 


ently worrying about the loss. This con- 
firmed the impression of some that his 
San Juan 
Joe warned him that he was running into 
trouble, and had better go off on a pros- 
ting trip with old “Pyrites,’’ an ec- 
centric gold hunter, until talk had died 
fown. “Scissors,” a half-wit with a gift 
for cutting pictures of people out of pa- 
per, also warned him that he was regard- 
ed as a train robber and might find vigi- 
jantes after him. As a final touch, Dins- 
dale had a run-in—on Scissors’ account— 
with a local desperado, Bandy Allen, and 
Allen threatened to shoot him on sight. 

In a secret meeting, meanwhile, several 
men were planning a hold-up of the next 
stage out. In*a dark room of a Chinese 
wash-house they answered to roll call by 
number. Numbers One, Two. Three, 
Four and Six were there; Number Five 
was absent. He was voted unreliable, so 
it would be necessary to secure another 
man to carry out the hold-up. Number 
Two offered to obtain a desirable man for 
the place. ‘“Who’s the other man?’ de- 
manded Number Three. ‘That will be 
.told the chief if I find the plan is likely 
to work,”” answered Number Two. 

Despite warnings that Bandy Allen was 
laying for him, and a tip from the mayor 
that the town might become dangerous, 
Dinsdale continued his reckless way. It 
was only when San Juan Joe sent for him 
and told him Jim Omaha, Union Pacific 
bloodhound, was reported in that section, 
that he looked serious. 

“Make a prospecting trip with Pyrites; 


. start*in the morning,” Joe advised. Even 


then Dinsdale hesitated, until later he 
found the warnings of Allen’s desperate 
actions were justified. In self-defense he 
was forced to kill Allen. MHastily he sent 
word to San Juan Joe that he was headed 
south, and to send Pyrites in the morn- 


fing. Procuring a horse from a nearby 


stable, he canterededown the stage road 
without anyone questioning his going. 


CHAPTER VI—PROSPECTING 
Pyrites was garrulously grateful to 
Dinsdale for providing the stake, and for 
two days of their hurried journey toward 


'the divide between Rapid and Spring 


ereeks, he wearied his silent companion 
with his voluble thanks. Dinsdale was 


‘for reaching the divide with the least 
» possible delay. He did not say he feared 


rsuit by a posse from Deadwood, but 
¢ prospector assumed this to_ be the 
‘“ause of his haste and at times endeav- 


‘@red to assure him that none of the min- 
'@ms would leave the guich and run the 


fisk of having their scalps dried on Sioux 


' poles. 


After passing thru the three miles of the 
Bik’s narrow and twisted canyon, they 
@merged from the slates to strike south- 
West to the Box Elder, swiftly flowing 
Over bare bed rock. Pyrites would have 
paused at the Elder and satisfied himself 
toncerning some specimens of jasper he 
had picked up. But Dinsdale appearéd to 
be but little interested even in finding 
pay gravel and most of the time smoked 


| his pipe in sullen abstraction and rode 


his horse several rods ahead of Pyrites 
and the two burros. 

They followed the Box Elder to where 
it headed at the base of Custer’s Peak. 
Near sundown, Pyrites began unpacking 
the burros and called after Dinsdale: 

“Don’t you know it’s almost night? 
We'll camp here.” 

Dinsdale, ahead, reined in and stared 
at the sunset lights streaming across the 
Dismounting, he slowly led his 
horse back to the camping place and re- 


Moved the saddle and placed it in the 


mail tent Pyrites was deftly setting up. 
“I feel sort of blue, partner. Suppose 
You do the squaw work while I wander 
around a bit,’ he suggested. ‘I’m afraid 
I'm a poor traveling companion.” 
“You’re all right!” heartily assured 
ites. “‘As for the squaw work, who- 


ever heard of the man that furnishes the 
| 8rub stake bothering with any cooking? 


Walk the bile out of your system. You 
Can’t git lost so long as you keep near the 
eld feller,” and he jerked his head toward 
tie peak. “Better make it short trip, as 


‘it'll be. darker ’n the inside of a burro 


Bretty soon.” 





“T’ll find my way back, never fear,” 
said Dinsdale. 

And taking his rifle, he struck off to 
the foot of the peak. In the south, the 
country was much more broken, and was 
thickly set with serrated peaks and had 
bulky Harney’s Peak for a background. 
It impressed Dinsdale as being deésolate 
and forbidding. Originally the country 
had been heavily timbered, but now there 
were large areas of dead pines, and their 
scraggly tops were unlovely and suggest- 
ed a land that had been dead many ages: 

Dinsdale stared gloomily at the melan- 
choly vista for some minutes, then breast- 
ed the flank of the mountain and rapidly 
began climbing it. With tireless energy 
he worked his way up the slope until a 
more gracious prospect of rolling hills, 
with a scattering of small peaks, came 
into view. And yet his gaze ever reverted 
to the endless procession of saw-tooth 
heights in the south. Sun on the heights 
and darkness in the gorges, and he sud- 
denly realized it was time for him to be 
making camp. 

When he wearily broke thru into the 
firelight he found Pyrites asleep in the 
tent. Bacon and beans were on a flat 
rock by the fire, and the coffee pot, 
freshly stocked, was ready to be boiled. 
Pyrites awoke and rolled from the tent 
and apologized: ,. 

“Tried to keep things hot for you. Must 
have dropped off. You sit down and get 
your boots off and wash your feet and 
I'll have the coffee hot in a minute. Must 
’a’ taken quite a travel.’’ 

“Climbed the mountain for a bit. God- 
forsaken stretch south of us.” 

“If we're hunting scenery, maybe. 
North of Custer you’d ’a’ seen high roll- 
ing hills covered with prime timber and 
with plenty of grass and water in all the 
openings. But for dust we must go where 
the country looks like the devil had bro- 
ken his comb. Country round Harney is 
the roughest in the hills, I reckon.” 

“The night is just beginning back in 
Deadwood,” mused Dinsdale, as he pulled 
off his boots and stuck his feet into a 
tiny streamlet. ‘Up here it’s time folks 
were abed.”’ 

“Queer about that, too. In town I stay 
up all hours. Up here I feel sleepy minute 
it gets dark. Bet they’re having a hot 
talk about Bandy Allen about this time.” 

“Their talk won’t bother either Allen 
or me. Neither of us can hear it.” 

“Judas! But you’re a cool one! That 
Allen was never any account.” 

“TI had no wish to kill the fool, even to 
hurt him,’”’ morosely replied Dinsdale. ‘‘He 
came at me shooting, shot gun and two 
hand guns. I yelled for him to quit and 
go back, but he was after blood. Funny, 
too. Where did he get his nerve? He 
wasn’t drunk; just a cold killer. All day 
men had been warning me against him. 
I thought it was a joke, their way of 
having fun with me. And derned if he 
didn’t try to get me!’ 

‘Must ’a’ been drunk,” insisted Pyrites, 
as he dished out some beans and bacon 
and poured a dipper of strong coffee. 
“After the way you cuffed French Curly’s 
gun around, any man might ’a’ known 
you was poor medicine to go against.”’ 

“His mind may have been drunk, but 
his nerves were steady,” sighed Dinsdale. 
“He shot mighty straight and nifty—No 
Satisfaction in killing him. Felt all the 
time as if he was going thru with some- 
thing he simply had to dv.” 

Pyrites lowered the coffee pot slowly 
and stared in amazement at his com- 
panion. 

“Partner,” he _ solicitously 
“you feel all right?’ 

Dinsdale laughed and dried his feet on 
the short grass. 

“Top high, Pyrites. My conscience 
doesn’t trouble me a bit. Bandy Allen 
was a bad one. Better off dead. If he 
had been an-Injun I’d say he’d made a 
vow to his medicine and had to tackle 
me. - Being low-down scum, I can’t get 
rid of the feeling he was doing something 
he wouldn't have tried unless he felt 
obliged to try it.” 

Pyrites stared at him sympathetically, 
and declared: 

“Your talk doesn’t assay out even one 
teeny color. Not even a trace. Of course, 
it’s barely possible French Curly and 
some of his pals might have it against 
you for what happened in Keno Frank’s 
place; yet it don’t have the right indica- 
tions. Those fellers would want you to 
live till they could get you down at a 
table again, you’d think.” 

“Curly! Never thought of him,” ex- 
claimed Dinsdale. ‘Well, I’m thru mull- 
ing it over. From now on I’m going to 
be a wolf at prospecting.” 

“That’s the kind of talk that makes 
me feel good,” approved Pyrites. “Now 
you pitch into that grub, have a short 
smoke,and turn in. We want to hit one 
of the heads of Rapid in good season to- 
morrow and take a squint at the placers 
before passing on to the divides And 
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Only a question 
of TIME 


and time is money 


The difference between a good battery and a 
better battery is a-matter of time. 

Almost any battery will start and light your 
car for a while. The proof of merit lies in the 
duration of this service. Thousands of drivers 
will testify to the long life of Exide Batteries, 
and not just long life but continuous service, 
with amazingly little interruption and expense 


through repairs. 


It is this rugged tenacity of the Exide that 
makes it such an economy. At the present low 
prices the saving with an Exide by the month 
and by the year of service deserves your serious 


consideration. 


EXIDE PRICES for automo- 
bile batteries are from $17.65 
up, according to size and geo- 
graphical location. There is 
an Exide for every car—and 
for your radio. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
In Canada, Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 133-157 Dufferin St., Toronto 
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BATTERIES 





FARM POWER AND 
LIGHT. A great majority of 
all farm power and light plants 
have Exide Batteries. Make 
sure that yours is a long-life 
Exide. 
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steel hame because of its spec- 
ial Black Enamel Egg-shell finish. 
This finish, which is a baked-on 
Enamel (nota Japan), isthe hardest | 
and most serviceable finish that can 
be used ona steel hame. It is found 
only on the usHce brand. 
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Send a post card for 
a copy of our booklet 
“Your Horse’s Equip- 
ment”. It is free and 
contains much inter- 
esting information for 
horse owners. 
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heat. Burn any kind of coal. 
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Big combustion 
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perience built into every Bovee Furnace. 
1924 folder and price list FREE! Write today. 
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In selecting a hay press, you 
look for great strength, capacity, 
and convenience and economy of 
operation. All of these qualities 
are embodied in the John Deere- 
Dain Junior Motor Press. It will 
do rapid, thorough work with the 
smallest possible crew and stand 
up under severe strains. 


John Deere-Dain 
Junior Motor Press 


is of the correct size for baling di- 
rect from the windrow. It makes 
14- x 18-inch bales and is capable 
of baling 1 to 2 tons per hour. 
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creased po and more time 
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don’t let Bandy Allen bother your dreams 
any. San Juan has stopped all talk 
against you hy this time. Ain’t no doubt 
in my mind but what Bandy was one of 
the hoss thieves that have been doing as 
regular a business in these hills as the 
miners have. Made it richer than lots of 
miners, too. Miners stay in Deadwood 
Guich. Hoss thieves ramble around and 
pick up nags from ranches and freight 
trains. 

“If a man could have as much nerve in 
being honest as he’ll show when he goes 
crooked, ho amount of Injuns could keep 
these gulches: empty of prospectors.” 

With this bit of wisdom, he crawled 
into the tent to escape the heavy dews, 
and rolled *in his blankets. Dinsdale 
smoked a pipe and then followed his 
friend’s example. 

The thunder birds were flapping their 
wings and the hills were filled with deep 
rumblings. The southern peaks were shut 
off by a wall of slate, thru which flashed 
white zigzags as the birds opened and 
closed their terrible eyes. Pyrites, crawl- 
ing from his blankets to prepare the 
breakfast, studied the heavens for a min- 
ute and then went about his work. 

“We'll run into it if we break camp,” 
dubiously remarked Dinsdale from the 
tent. 

‘It’s lambasting sin out of the pines 
down there,’’ grunted Pyrites. ‘It’s mov- 
ing southeast. We won't get any of it. 
Thunder storms don’t depend on the east 
wind when they want to act cussed. Thor- 
oly local with the wind shifting to every 
quarter inside of thirty minutes. When 
it comes from the north, it'll turn the 
rain in winnows of hail and make your 
blood almost freeze. Then before you 
know it the sun will begin poking thru 
the elouds and the wind will be from the 
southeast and balmy. We'll eat and poke 
along.” 

Dinsdale took the hint and turned out. 
The breakfast was soon eaten and the 
burros packed. Their course Was south- 
erly and as they advanced the cloud bat- 
tle raging over Harney’s peak and the 
surrounding hills receded toward the 
plains. Dinsdale proposed riding ahead 
and spying out the land. Pyrites, afoot 
and leading the burros, warned him not 
to go too far. 

“It's easy to get lost in this broken 
country,” he added. “But there can’t be 
any Injun danger, as the reds haven't 
any heart for scalps when the lightning 
begins to sing.” 

Dinsdale went ahead, usually in sight 
of his companion every few minutes as 
he surmounted a ridge. For two miles 
he rode, and then reined in and stared 
thoughtfully at something ahead. Swing- 
ing his head about to scan the cover sus- 
piciously, he would have been thrown 
into something of a panic had he not re- 
membered the Indians’ fear of thunder- 
storms. Slipping to the ground and shift- 
ing his rifle to his left hand while he 
drew a hand gun, he approached the ob- 
ject which had caused him to dismount. 
It was a long feathered arrow, with 
“lightning marks,” or grooves on the 
short shaft, charactérizing it as belonging 
to a Sioux quiver. The head was tri- 
angular in shape, made for war. The 
shaft was of juneberry, tough and flex- 
ible, so as not to break did the quarry, 
whether man or buffalo, fall upon it. 

The arrow satisfied Dinsdale that some 
savage had been stalking their camp and 
had planned to use the silent shaft in 
making his kill. The loss of the arrow in 
what was comparatively open ground sug- 
gestéd panic and flight because of the 
thunderstorm. Dinsdale waited until Py- 
rites came up. The prospector examined 
the arrow and muttered: 

“See how that head’s fixed on sort of 
wobbly. Once it’s stuck into a man, it 
can’t be pulled out. Well, he'll lie low 
for a spell along of Mr. Lightning. Onty 
one of him, or they’d laid for us with 
their guns.” 

Acting on Pyrites’ advice, Dinsdale con- 
tinued afoot, walking beside his horse, 
his revolver ready to resent an ambush. 
A few miles brought them to the Rapid, 
which they crossed just below the forks. 
They shifted their course a bit southeast 
so as to pass near Elk Buttes and by 
noon. were midway between Rapid and 
Spring creeks and on a tiny stream that 
made south to flow into the latter creek. 
Pyrites’ lust for*testing the gravel could 
not be denied longer, and as their next 
march would take them up onto the di- 
vide, due east, Dinsdale was willing to 
call it a day’s travel. 

They unpacked the burros and pitched 
their tents and Pyrites fished out his pan, 
about a foot and a half in diameter, and 
shoveled some thirty pounds of dirt into 
it, and hurried to the rivulet. Dinsdale 
stood and watched him, but did not offer 
to pan any gravel. In truth, his thoughts 

‘TI wish you luck,” said Dinsdale, and, 
were ‘back in Deadwood, and Bandy Allen 
once more was rushing at him with a 
double-barrel shot gun. Pyrites exclaimed 
something under his breath. 

“How does it pan out?” asked Dinsdale, 
with a flicker of interest. 

Pyrites stabbed a finger at several 
minute specks and announced: 

“About four or five colors.” . 

“What's that in money?” 
een his head, unwilling« 

admitt 





“About a fifth of a cent.” ; 
“Great Scott! If that’s prospecting, I'm 
thru. Why, it costs me fifteen cents tg 








fire one of my guns once!” cried Ding. q 


dale in high disgust. 

Pyrites instantly regained his optimism, 
“The value of that pan simply proves” 
that there’s gold everywhere in 
hills. 
for anyway. I want to work close to the 
divide and locate a vein.” 

“That will be more like it,”’-mumbleg ~ 
Dinsdale. ‘I won't bother to get my pan 
working till we strike something more 
promising. If you'll cook a bite to eat, 
rn “look around for a deer or Injuy 
signs.”’ 


“Too impatient. You expect too much,” © 


growled Pyrites. 

pan your own dirt. 
looking for it. Cards ain’t nothing to the 
gamble of washing out twenty-fiyg 
pounds of dirt. Every time I fetch gravef- 
to water I’m a millionaire till the pay 
shows me to be a liar. That’s what keeps 
men at it. Next time may make me a 
millionaire. 
eards in. 


“Ain’t even keen tg 


I’ve found four or five colors, 


Next pan may show four or five dollars. % 


Take a walk and I'll peg away a few 
times more. Don’t either of us know if 
you'll find a man of millions, or a three. 
dollar-a-day man when you come back,” 
tucking his rifle under his arm, he walked 
down the rivulet and was soon out of 
sight of the camp. 

The stream trickled along at the foot 
of a ridge, the flank of which testified tg 
the deadly work of the lightning. In an 
area of 
counted a dozen pines split or smashed 
flat by the bolts. The stream led him into 
a thicket of hazel, birch and alders, and 
suddenly discouraged further exploration 
by diving down into a narrow gorge. 
Walking in the water, he descended a 
short distance -into the gloomy tangle, 
then turned back. 

A hornbeam branch clutched his coat 
sleeve, and as he paused to free himself 
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his attention was attracted to a bit of | 


feather caught on a twig. He secured it 
and examined it curiously and decided it 
came from the feather of a golden eagle, 
But that lover of heights and solitudes 
would never become enmeshed in a lowly 
ravine thicket. This conviction was fol- 


lowed by the recollection that the Sioux « 


ee dearly to wear such feathers in theirs 
air. 

He crouched low in the cover and 
pulled a belt gun and darted his glance 
at the screen now surrounding him. Fi- 
nally satisfied he was not marked for 
immediate death, he devoted his atten- 
tion to the moist borders of the stream. 
Not more than a yard ahead of him and 
pointing to the left-hand bank was the 
faint mark of a moccasin. The wearer 
had been careful to step on a rock, but 
the moccasin had been wet and the moist 
outline had not had time to dry. An In- 


“dian would not enter the thicket and 


work down into the gorge unless driven 
by some urgent cause. Did he wish to 
drink, he would have done so on the open 
bank above the mouth of the gorge. There 
was no point in a savage penetrating into 
this secret place unless he had feared 
discovery and had had no other choice bes 
hiding place. 

“He worked down in here to get out 
of my sight,” Dinsdale told himself. ‘‘He 
worked clear of it and is now up on the 
flank of the ridge. If he had had a 
ehance to pot me, I’d be dead now, but 
the bushes were too thick for him to 


throw lead or shoot an arrow. Of course 7 


he’s waiting for me.” 


Instead of retracing his steps up-stream ~ 


he followed the course indicated by the 


single trac’, and with an entire absence: © 


of his former carelessness, his. progress 


became a model of cunning woodcraft. ~ 


Keeping close to the ground, he passed 
under many of the obstructions, and when 


vine or creeper caught at his arm or leg © 


he was very patient in releasing himself. 
On coming to the bank of the gorge, he 
found he must climb some fifteen feet. 
He waited a minute, seeking to catch 
some telltale sound. Yet reason told him 


the Indian would not expect him to find © 


the sign of tne moccasin and take this 
course, and, therefore, would not be wait- 
ing to shoot or stab him as he climbed 
over the top of the bank. 

Working carefully, and with a revolver 


thrust in advance, he reached the top of ~ 


the bank and again waited. Crawling 
under the growth for a few yards, he 
reached a point where he could survey 


the somber desolation of the fire and” 


wind swept slope. He could discover no 
further signs of the red tracker; 
trailing his rifle and with his Colt cocked 
he glided swiftly to a pine. 

He could not tell 
above or below him, but he feared the 
former. 
lence of his opportunity he would be ma- 


neuvering to catch Pyrites unawares | 
while the prospector was alone and en- 


grossed with his pan. Dinsdale formed — 
his plans rapidly and ascended the slope 
still further before turning’ to move paral- 
lel to the stream. 


He purposed to make a point consider- | e: 


ably above the camp and then descend | 
to it and take the savage from behind | 
were he lurking there. 


if the Indian was © 


If the savage realized the excel- 7 


In his anxiety for — 
Pyrites’ safety, he covered the distance’ 
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smoke and catch the motion of Py- 





rites’ 
9 bank gravel. 






‘sharply scrutinized the bits of cover be- 
"tween him and the tent. The trees were 







‘among if he would steal close to the camp 
and not reveal himself to sharp eyes up 
'the ridge. 
' ef the golden eagle feathers was not be- 









bled tween him and his partner, Dinsdale took 
an F time to examine the slope above him. 
eat, He did not expect to find the Indian in 
njuy / ¢hat advantageous position, else he would 
-@® have had an arrow or a bullet in his back 
ich.” _ before this. He moved down to another 






‘tree and switched his attention toward 
) the stream below the camp. Then he saw 
‘Rim, or rather detected something moving 










aly. ath. 0 teh cou look dawn e: 


figure as he industriously washed 


Pinsdale kneeled behind a tree and 
- 100 scattered for even a Sioux to hide 


Concluding that the wearer 


blunder up the ridge and into a bullet. 
He peered cautiously from behind the 
tree and the Indian fired, the heavy bul- 
let smashing the bark three feet too high, 
Dinsdale returned the fire. Pyrites be- 
gan calling in a loud voice. Dinsdale 
tried to warn him to keep away. Their 
words were merely noises because of the 
distance. Pyrites slowly made for the 
slope to investigate, crying out repeatedly. 

Dinsdale could spare him only occasion- 
al glances as the man in the deadwood 
demanded all his attention. The Indian, 
in turn, must have feared he was caught 
in a trap and was about to be attacked 
on both sides. That he was desperate 
and ready to force the issue was be- 
lieved by Dinsdale when two eagle feath- 
ers showed in an opening between the 
dead branches. Dinsdale aimed six inches 
below the feathers and all but pulled the 







































Pe Plone the base of the ridge and making | ‘Tigger. He straightened his finger and 
-avel: toward the smoke. It was likea shadow | Garted his gaze back along the covert, 
val appearing and disappearing, and all so for the feathers were strangely stationary. 
copy Rpavcily as to leave the fact in doubt. |, Parites’ voice was now pouring forth 
ne a » Dinsdale only. made sure when he | with nervous profanity, to know what it 
raw, 4 Pglimpsed two nogding feathers as the | ay meant Again and again he called 
lors; @ warrior’s vanity betrayed him. Dinsdale | pinsaale by name, t¢ pg as eure it ‘was 
larg. waited for an opportunity to shoot. The he who was hiding up the ridge. And all 
few Indian passed so rapidly from tree to | the time he was breasting the slope and 
w if tree that more than’once the rifle was | grawing closer to the hidden Indian. Dins- 
ree= fighted. Suddenly afraid that Pyrites | gaie detected a slight motion at the far- 
ick,” would come to harm if he delayed longer, thest end of the ragged barrier and fired 
Iked ) Dinsdale began descending. There was a crackling of the dead 
t of Now the savage vanished for a few mo- | branches and the threshing about of a 
‘ments, then suddenly reappeared several | wounded man’s body. Fearing a trick, 
foot ;rods up the slope. Dinsdale threw up his | Dinsdale fell back to another tree, and, 
d to rifle and the Indian dived between two | as no shot greeted this maneuver, he re- 
1 an “@ prostrate trees, whose dead branches ef- | peated it and came to a dry gulley. The 
dale. fectually concealed him. Dinsdale was | depression was barely sufficient to con- 
shed taken by surprise at the celerity of the | ceal him, altho he bent double. Down he 
into ‘fellow’s evasion. “Either the motion of | slid and crawled until he could break 
and the rifle barrel, “or the sunlight glinting | cover’ abreast of Pyrites, who stood be- 
tion /on it, gave the warning, for Dinsdale was | wildered. 
a well concealed by the bale of the tree. “Keep back, Pyrites! I think I’ve got 
vial _ Even now Dinsdale hesitated to give | him, but we’ll take no chances.” 
e any alarm, for fear the prospector would (Continued next week) 
coat 
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udes At this time of year we need more crop ; Gophers, cut-worms and other pests are 
wily weporters for this column. Especially do | working on the young plants. Small grain 
fol- we need more for Iowa and Illinois. If | hag stooled well: three to five stalks from 
ioux « @® any of our subscribers are in a position to one seed Pastures short ‘and a 
heir“ nd in reports occasionally, we would be hee on oS, eee eee 
Z glad to have them write to our Crop Re- | Will be a short crop. A light rain this 
“an 'porter Editor and he will explain our crop | Morning; more moisture needed. Early 
teporting service plan to them. potatoes up. Stock rather thin in flesh. 
ance ’ Pigs doing well; plenty going to market. 
“ IOWA Gardens slow. Berries forming. Farm 
or work a little slack, but meed rain.—A. R. 
ten- Page County, (sw) Iowa, June 5.—Tye | Calkins. 
am. ‘feason has advanced so we can deter 
and Thine conditions and prospects better than sacoths = pit ah, — poonga emer 
the -two weeks earlier. A great deal of corn AWenthieg ta Soak an dry; one oF ae an } 
arer @ replanted, mostly on account of weak ers, some hall: need pin Hay and grass 
but seed; but cold, dry weather responsible ahdet Some "cattle in feed Yen? yore 
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Ine pand west not’so good as checked on good | yee. 91 cents, cream 35 cents. Fanners 
ané plowed ground. There is a serious short- are feéling discouraged about prices. Corn 
iver age in pasturage and hay crops. Many | crop prospect poor.—Ray L. Leitch 
rn to fields of alfalfa not more than one-fourth Pp — se 3 
pen of a crop. Our fruit not seriously hurt: Pocahontas County, (nw) Iowa, June 6. 
here Strawberries are ripening. Gardens look- ribitw 8 yt A ag a et eg “pee — 
into’ $i ing good.—B, E. F. v2 aly porae Piaing waist nD 
ared hee County, (s) Iowa, June 5.—The grain, pastures and meadows. Many fields 
e of frouth is apparently broken. Three good | Of corn have been replanted. Most all 
rains in the last few days. Prospects fields show some thin spots that have 
om 'good for more. Somewhat warmer rain san hts wasn: vrecnge a biog e 
“He ‘and warm weather were - needed badly. eS Pe BOR.) enree, Oe 
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‘ooking good after the rains. -Lots of 
PStrawberries. Pig and lamb crop some- 
What below normal. A few colts seen.— 
W. H. Kline. 

» Osceola County, (nw) Iowa, June 7.— 
‘Today we had the first real rain of the 
/Season; all vegetation was greatly in need 
of moisture. Corn plowing is the order 





leg of the day. Spring pig crop light, but 
self. ‘they seem to be doing nicely. Strawberry 
he trop about normal. The demand for farm 
reet. help well supplied at present.—Charles L. 
atch Strayer. 

him ' Kossuth County, (n) Iowa, June 6.— 
find Corn is looking the very poorest at this 
this time of the year of any year that I can 
ait- 'Temember; very poor stand and poor 
bed ‘Color; much corn replanted; very little 






cultivated. Cut-worms working overtime, 
"and as the weather remains very cool 
they have a long time to work on the 








ling ‘$mall corn, which does not grow. Oats 
he _have stooled very well, but need rain and 
vey | Warm weather to catch up for this late 
and date. Hay will undoubtedly be a short 
' no frop. Cattle doing nicely. No flies or 








and- eeeccuitoes to pester them.—Carl W. 
‘ked = iebe. 
. Hamilton County, (c) Iowa, June 7.— 





Riicather still cold; warm day once in a 
“while. Corn is coming slowly; some are 
farting to cultivate. Oats look good. 
Setting some rain now. Stock is doing 
finely. Not 









ares — Pig crop not up to normal. 

en- (| Many colts. Hay crop will be rather 
med (| Short. But give us warm weather and 
lope a Sunshine and ‘Old ee a County” will 





Produce the goods—J. W. 
Hardin County, (c) yap June 6.—The 








jer- 9M Stich temperature of the past few days 
end brought the corn up and all early 
rind Planted corn is being plowed. The stand 





ae Ik stand, by count in one of my fields. 









Will run about 80 per cent of a three- « 


Ida County, (w) Iowa, June 6.—A few 
are cultivating corn, but it will be next 
week before that work will be general. 
Stand of corn somewhat uneven and more 
replanting than usual. Pastures short, 
Timothy meadows below normal. Pota- 
toes being cultivated the first time. Al- 
falfa looking good.and will be ready to 
cut soon. Small grain not up to,the usual 
standard for this time of the year.—John 
Preston. 

Shelby County, (w) Iowa, June 5.—A 
nice rain fell here today. Small grains 
are doing finely, but still a poor stand. 
Hay crop is going to be short, due to too 
much dry weather early in the spring. 
Pastures short. About 25 per cent of the 
corn has been planted over, owing to cold 
weather and poor seed. Gardens and 
fruit trees look good.—P. C. Nielsen. 

Palo Alto County, (nw) Iowa, June 6.— 
Turned cold again, after a few nice warm 
days. Cultivation of corn-nicely started. 
Very dry; pastures, oats and hay need 
rain badly. Not many cattle on pasture, 
—E. A. McMillin. 

Lee County, (se) Iowa, June 6.—Yester- 
day we had a regular downpour and a 
hard wind storm, scattering limbs and 
trees. About one inch of rain fell in a 
short time. It has been entirely too dry 
and cool, especially for corn. Much re- 
planting must be done. Pastures and 
meadows very poor. Strawberries are 
ripe and a big crop. Cherries are begin- 
f ning to color. Potatoes look promising. 
—F. H. Krebill. 

Jefferson County, (se) Iowa, June 5.— 
A good soaking rain here today; was 
much needed. Uneven stand of corn. 
Much replanting being done. Wire-worms 
bad. Some farmers cultivating, but ma- 





| clean. 
will be short. 





jority have not started. Most fields are~ 


Pastures are good,- but hay crop 
Potatoes a rdens look- 
ing well, but are backw on account 
of cold weather.—Irwin W. Atwood. 

Kossuth County, (n) Iowa, June 6.— 
Getting warmer now. Oats are looking 
fine. All the corn planted and some cul- 
tivating done. Plenty of» good pasture. 
Horses are looking poor this spring, be- 
ing short of feed. Cream at creamery 42 
cents, eggs 19 cents, old hens 17 cents. 
Many chiekens being raised this spring; 
many chicks dying. Cocks 8 cents.—C. L. 
Vinson. 

Story County, (c) Iowa, June 6.—Fine 
weather now, but a backward spring. 
Some farmers are plowing corn; some 
are replanting. Oats look good, but we 
need more rain for the oats, hay and 
pasture. Gardens look fine since the rain. 
There are going to be lots of strawber- 
ries. Butter 30 cents, eggs 20-cents.— 
Mrs. W. J. Bradshaw. 

Webster County, (c) Iowa, June 6.— 
Continued dry; some local showers on 
the 2d and 5th of this month, but no 
general rain. Corn, oats and pastures 
growing slowly. Thermometer registered 
45 above this morning. Worms working 
on sod corn, but not much replanting 


done. Prospects fairly good. Cultivation 
of corn is progressing nicely.—Oscar 
Peterson. 


Madison County, sc) Iowa, June 6.— 
We have ‘been having some very cold 
weather for this time of year. We need 
rain very badly; the pastures are very 
short. Grass and small grain are show- 
ing the effects of the dry weather very 
badly. We only had one and one-eighth 
inches of rain during the month of May. 
The milk cows are showing the effects of 
the dry weather. There is lots of corn 
being planted over and some have even 
planted the third time. The outlook is 
very discouraging to the farmers. Some 
hogs are being fed for the June market. 
Spring pig crop some below normal, but 
all are doing well. Only a few young 
colts yet. A good many young calves 
and lambs. We had a good old-fashioned 
soaker June 5, which was badly needed.— 
Cc. J. Young. 

Grundy County, (c) Iowa, June 5.—A 
slow drizzling rain this morning from the 
east appears to last thruout the day; it 
has been long looked for, as it has been 
dry for weesk. Corn coming well; some 
have started cultivating. Potatoes mostly 
up and small grain never looked better. 
Nights continue cool. Fruit trees and 
gardens look good; also pastures. Fall 
wheat has a nice color. Pigs in general 
doing well; a few cases of disease, two 
of ‘flu’, and one pronounced cholera. 
Some stock cattle selling high, up to $9.25 
for heavy ones; very fed on feed around 
here. Farmers getting organized for T. 
B. eradication thru Farm Bureau. No old 
hogs selling yet, but most farmers are 
weaning the pigs. Corn scarce and little 
for sale. Horses stand work well. Few 
colts—Gus Treimer. 

Butler County, (n) Iowa, June 6.—Had 
a little rain Thursday, but not enough. 
Corn planting mostly done. Some of the 
early’ planting is up. The rest is coming 
slowly because of the cold weather we 
have been having. Pastures are getting 
short for lack of rain and warm weather. 


‘Need a good rain and sunshine.—George 


Mayer. 

Shelby County, (w) Iowa, June 6.— 
Corn nearly all up. Sone replanting is 
done. Stand of corn will not be of the 
best, due to the dry and cold weather, 
Had a good rain the nights of the 3d and 
4th. Some have started to cultivate. Small 


grain looks good, but is thin on the 
ground. Pastures are also good after the 
rains. Cattle looking well.—Elmer Ax- 
land. 


Washington County, (se) Iowa, June 5. 
—Good rain today. Meadows will be 
helped. Newly planted corn is coming up. 
Seed good, as a rule. Cultivation is be- 
ginning. Pastures good. Oats good color. 
Clover coming well. Temperatures low, 
about 48 in morning, 68 in. evening.—Sub- 
scriber. 

Palo Alto County, (n) Iowa, June 3.— 
About 25 per cent of- corn up; growing 
very slowly, owing to cold. Small grain 
and pasture, also all time hay, in fair 
condition. Cattle and hogs about normal. 
—cC, F. Carter. 

Wright County, (nc) Iowa, June 6.— 
Corn is looking good. It is most all cul- 
tivated once and lots have started second 
time. The corn that has been replanted 
is sprouting well. June has been quite 
warm so far. Have had two smail show- 
ers of rain, which have done crops good. 
We need more rain. The hay crop will be 
smiall. Oats looking good. Roads good. 
Corn 64 cents, oats 39 cents, eggs 18 
cents, hens 18 cents, butterfat 36 cents.— 
Wm. C. Fisher. 

Chickasaw County, -(ne) Iowa, May 320. 
—Corn all planted; some who planted 
early are planting over again, on ac- 
count of cold weather and poor seed. 
There will be @ poor stand on some fields 
that are left.. Oats continue to look fine. 
Cattle about all sold, but there seems to 
be lots of hogs in the feed lots yet. Gar- 
dens and fruit leok fine. Pig crop about 
normal. <A few more young colts than 
usual.—Cecil Laydon. 

Guthrie County, (w)-Iowa, June 6.—A, 
much needed rain came yesterday, and 
itis remaining cloudy and‘cool. Hay crop 
will be tight; and oats are growing un- 





Corn is now coming fast and is_ 
Winter wheat has 
been coming slowly. Many are losing 
young pigs. Poultry doing well. Some 
pastures are not stocked yet.—C. H. 
Taylor. 

Mahaska County, (sc) Iowa, June &.— 
We received a much needed rain today. 
Much corn being planted over, due to 
lack of moisture and ire-worms. Some 
corn being cultivated. Oats and pastures . 
looking better. Farmers from other coun- 
ties are coming here for seed corn with 
which to repaint. A good 100-acre farm 
and machinery sold at public auction last 
week, five miles east of Oskaloosa; it 
brought $215 per acre, including the crop. 
Farm machinery and stock brought a 
good price.—L. Scharff. 

Johnson County, (e) Iowa, June 7.— 
Much corn*being replanted. Our dry, cool 
weather accounts for this. Thursday we 
had a good rain, but not hardly enough. 
But it was greatly appreciated by the 
farmers, and it was high time that we 
were getting it. Oats and hay very short. 
Hay will be searce. Some corn is being 
cultivated. Pig crop is fair. "Strawber- 
ries are not very plentiful. Prospects for 
fruit are fair.—C. J. Rhodes. 


evenly. 
remarkably clean. 


MISSOURI 

Nodaway County, (nw) Mo., May 31.— 
We have had a very cold, backward 
spring; no crop has grown much, Oats 
very poor prospect. Not much wheat out. 
Pastures are only fair. Fruit crop looks 
fair; too dry for strawberries. Corn all 
planted, but coming very slowly; lots of 
replanting. Alfalfa hay crop is fair, but 
late; other hay crop will be short. Spring 
pigs are not doing very well. All prices 
are about the same as last month. Farm- 
ers are discouraged.—A. A. G. 

Adair County, (n) Mo., June 6.—We 
have been having warmer Weather the 
last few days, also some good rains, Oats 
are looking much better. Meadows are 
very short. Many have planted their corn 
the second time. Many fields are very 
cloddy.. Most of the sheep sheared, Wool 
35 cents, eggs 20 cents.—Earl Watkins, 

Andrew County, (nw) Mo., June 6,— 
The second corn planting just finished; 
nearly all farmers replanted. The season 
has been too cold for corn. Plenty of 
moisture now. Pastures good and wheat ” 
and oats fairly good. Alfalfa and mea- 
dows short, but will make lots of hay. 
Potatoes and gardens are fine since the 
rains. We had our first rain May 23, and 
since then have had showers that are 
fine. Spring pigs are mangy on some 
farms. Hens 18 cents, eggs 19 cents, 
wheat $1, corn 75 cents, oats 55 cents. 


(Continued on page 27) 








y] Results are Sure 
with the 

| Nichols-Shepard 

Oil-Gas Tractor 


It’s*a simple, powerful, eco- 
nomical, long-lived kerosene- 
burning tractor built for heavy 


duty. 

Just right for threshing, silo 
filling, sawing, grading, 
plowing, heavy hauling, or any | 
other kind of heavy belt or 
draw-bar work— 

Burns Kerosenc at All Loads 

Starts Easily in Cold Weather 

Easy to Operate—Convenient 
to Get At 

So Simple Y our Can Run it 

Big, Heavy Fly 1 Stores 

Up Reserve Power for Any 

Overload 
Drives a ap Ry Just Like 

the a> aga Engines Its 

Users Sa 
tacncusical in Use of Kero- W 

sene Oil 
Strong — Substantial — Expert- 

ly Built from Best Materials 
Long-Lived—Gives Good Ser- Wj 

vice for Many Years 

The Tractor You Need to 
Make Money With 


Three Sizes—20-42 H.P. 25-50 H.P. 
35-70 H.P. 


Write for rip FREE Coto end 








MAKE YOUR OWN ROPE 


fade FE sizes inclu Fey yoru: 
saving. 


let. ° fn hope Making on tbe Far.” 
| MON SEAcsene moan 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE oa Gree ne WITH PRE-WAR 
D WITH LAST YEAR 

- The Bae columns in the following 
‘table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war and the sec- 
ond column percentage prices are of the 
corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to qo in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
Stance, Bradstreet’s wholesale price index 
is now 138 per cent of pre-war and 92 per 
cent of the same week last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
Point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that wool, lambs, cotton, lumber. cement 
and the wages of city labor are above the 
general price level. Hogs, wheat, hides, 
@ggs, butter, thin cattle, oats and corn are 
decidedly below the general price level. In 
most cases’ the failure of these commodi- 
ties to advance as much as other prod- 
ucts is due to over-production. 

Lambs and wool are so high above prices 
generally that there is likely to be an 
Over-production eventually. Cotton prices 
are so high that cotton acreage will be 
increased and corn acreage in the south 
decreased. Building materials and city 
Wages are so high that there is likely to 
be a gradual slowing down in the amount 
of new bu:lding. 

Note t industrial stocks are now 38 
on Ee above pre-war and 6 per cent 

w last year. The stock market ae 
tion now suggests that unemployment m 
start some time in late 1924 or early i928 











GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 

















































































































7) $ = ® 8 . 
TEMES 
He Vl wwe 4 
Setic 
335) $3= 
525) 525 
GBaAlZ|ac28 
Bradstreet's index number..| 138 92 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle ...... 128 103 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 120 94 
Canners and cutters ........ 92 100 
is cate sneak bon amin oe 128 107 
HOGS—At Chicago 
th -csandéee0eecebe« 91} 105 
PMD ansseecasccecccncc 86) 99 
DT i. olasnchotséeancoess sae 76 97 
ree 81 109 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
ES toe le ce ies 0 6cke nok & 155| 100 
WOOL AND HIDES 
= ty blood wool, at Boston} 145 84 
Light cow hides, at Chicago. | 73 75 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed .......... 112 94 
Oats, No. 2 white .. 103 118 
Wheat, No, 2 red 88 86 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ..... 100 104 
On lowa Farms— 
Miwa baces't vt abeugan ees 109 90 
SS ER are 94 118 
MILL-FEEDs 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 144 
Oil meal, at Milwaukee..... 128 102 
Bran, at Kansas City ......| 80) 73 
Shorts, at Kansas City...... | 78} 67 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy. af Chicago..| 138 116 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City| 147! 98 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago .......... | 141) 103 
Clovér seed .at Toledo ...... } 124] 110 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ...| 100 
Cotton, at New York ...... | 220 102 
Eggs, at Chicago ........... { 121 105 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
90 
108 
93 
83 
104 
95 
99 
EN ee eee 95} 104 
i carp a0eacebas ceesanncne 97 109 
September ........ bebibonsa 91 104 
Wheat— 
December 97 98 
P< s.ase due 89 95 
opeernber 94 97 
r — 
October 96 $1 
Tt 6 sincn sees 96 91 
September 95 92 
Sides— 
tt  tktiaeaes een scteadéecnrs 88 106 
September . ee ee 91 104 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connetisville ...... 107! 69 
Pig iron, at Birmingham... 158 83 
Copper .at New York ....... 78 87 
Crude petroleum, at N. Yi 199 116 
Lumber— 
Dougias fir (f. o. b. acy 
ae Pe new 1 80 
Yellow pine (southern), 1 
No. 2 com. 86 
Yellow pine (eouthers) ° 
and 2 B. (finish) ...... 21 88 


























FINANCIAL SHEEP FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
Bank clearings, per capita, Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
outside New York, “menth medium to prime— 
of A pvbes coeue 207 103 week ...c.c000s+-)2.50/13.38/12.63 2 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, Week before .......-.|13.18}14.13}12.88 2 2 
G0 TONY THEE ons invent rdce 109 88 | Lambs, culls and common ¢ 3 
Industrial stocks .....sse.+| 138 95 Last week ............}10.13/10.88/10.00 te 8 
Railroad stocks ......+s+0++. 72} 101 Week before ........- 10.63}11.63/10.38 s EE 
Sprin lambs, medium to a 
choice— f t - 
SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—If pre-war Last week ...:..:....:{seoecsttess | ea Serkns 
relutionships are taken as a base, Sep- Week before ......-. «jee. «-|16.1014.95 Last week ......-.|$4.867 |$4.310 88 
tember lard now indicates a price of | Yearling wethers, medium Week before ...+.).e-c-+| 4.327 89 
$7.74 per cwt. for heavy sage at Chicago to prime— French franc— r : 
ome # wag apy wh — ag A asis “ , Last Week ....0.00000-/10.25/11.25 on Last week ...ee..| 193 | .0499 
ember rib sides, heavy hogs next Sep- eek before ...... «+ {10.50/11.75/10.25 ee ea : 
tember will be $7.42. Ewes, medion to choice— mae ve cs Week before Le ME 4 
RAILROAD LOADINGS — show Last week .....+.-+++| 4 . 
cae phainaaae tee ee Mie ae test wees ci7t:] ET) bol £33 | LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 


1924, of the 1919-1923 five-year average 
for this week in May: Coal and coke, 
90 per cent, grain 98 per cent, live- 
stock 110 per cent, lumber 116 per cent, 
ore 128 per cent, and miscellaneous mer- 
chandise 112 per cent. 

RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about $1,656 a year, as compared with 
$800 in 1914, or about 207 per cent of the 
pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa for 1923 averaged $43.40 
a month and board, or about 145 per 
cent of pre-war. At 145 per cent above 

re-war, farm-hand wages are out of 

e with most farm products. But even 
at 145 per cent, farm-hand wages .are 
not nearly so far above pre-war as city 
labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 218 per cent and 
railroad wages are 207 per cent of pre- 
war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
164 per cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM LAND—TIowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
39c, week before 38%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week -18%c, week before 18%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 23%c, week before 
23%c; ducks, last week 20c, week before 
335; hens, last week 25c, week before 

Cc. 





The Week’s Markets 





























CATTLE 

> 

= 

- 0 

af/w{| 

ili 
Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— 

Choice and prime— I 
Bae WHEE». 20 ccévewes® 10.85/11.15/16.88 
Week before ...... «« -/10.85/12.35)10.88 

Good— 

Re TE 65564 chwacen 9.83/10.38| 9.88 
Week before ...... «+4 9.88/10.63) 9.88 

Medium— f 
BME WOR. 3 bbsscnsesex 8.50! 9.20! 8.55 
Week before ......... 8.55) 9.35] 8.55 

Common— 

Last week ......... -+»| 6.95) 7.75] 7.00 

Week before ......... 7.13} 7.88} 7.00 
Light weight beef steers 

(1,100 Ibs. down)— 

Choice and prime— 

Last week ....c.sccsee. 110.50/10.90/10.53 
Week before ......... 11.50/11.85)10.53 

Medium and good— 

3 ee a 9.01} 9.44] 8.86 
Week before ........ 9.05| 9.61) 8.86 

Common— 

BEE DOG | wodieckcigee 6.70] $.95) 6.75 
Week before ...... «++ 6.75] 7.30) 6.75 
Butcher cattle— 

Heifers— 

Last week. ......... eos! 9.25) 9.50) 9.25 
Week before ......... 9.50) 9.75} 9.25 

Cows— 

BREE WOOK. coeceveccedss 6.83) 7.00] 6.63 
Week before ......... 7.00! 7.13] 6.83 

Bulls— 

Last week .........+..| 5.80} 6.00! 5.43 

Week before ......... 5.75, 6.00) 5.30 
Canners and ‘cutters— } 

Last week ......... e++} 2.93} 3.30} 3.05 

Week before ......... 3.00| 3.38} 3.13 
Stockers and feeders— | 

Steers— 

ON ee, Qe Te 7.30! 7.75| 7.00 
Week before ...... eo-| 7.35] 8.13] 7.13 
Cows and heifers— 
EMS WOE <ccosiccccss 4.63} 4.50} 4.38 
Week before ......... 4.13| 4.38] 4.38 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | 
Ot WOO weds ecesendst 6.80] 7.28] 6.93 
Week before x 7.38] 7.03 
Medium (200-250 Ibs 
oe _— ae 7.20} 6.85 
We 7.30| 6.97 
Light (i50- ris Ibs. )— 
LOSE WORE «00 vonchex «++} 6.85) 6.95) 6.65 
Week before ......... 6.55} 7.08) 6.68 
Light lights (130- 150 Ibs.) 
Last week ...... ecevee! 6.07] 6.33] 6.23 
Week before ...... «+| 6.25) 6.43} 6.25 
Smooth heavy packing — 

sows (250 Ibs. up)— 

Last week ......e+-+-+| 6.23) 6.50) 630 
Week before ...... 6.40} 6.63, 6.45 
Rough packing sows “(200° 
Ibs. up)— 
Last week .........--| 6.05] 6.33] 6.20 
Week before .........{ 6.23] 6.53] 6.33 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
Last week .....ceccoect 4.7 
Week hefore ........./ 4 
Steck pigs— 


























NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 







































































HAY 
> 
= 
Pd ° 
a 3 | & 
a/2|8 
eis 
§ Mm FO 
Mixed Clover, No. 1— 
Bt WEEK ..ccccccceccfeceee{12.00/21.60 
Week before .......+«\..2--}17.00/20.00 
Timothy, No. 1— 
EQS Week ccc cedecccdfoccceiocce[ e008 
Week before ...ccccccfececcleces + jas.00 
Alfalfa, Choice— 
Last week .......sse05- 20.50) 26.25 
Week before ...... « « -[20.50) 26.25 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week ............«{18.50/24.50 
Week before ..... oe + «}18.50}24.50) 
Alfalfa, Standard— 
Last week .o....e.00-+/15.50/21.00 
Week before .........{15.50/21.00 
Alfalfa, 7 2— 
Seco eebaseas 12.00/15.50) 
Week “before oseeecee -J12.00/15.50 
Oat Straw— 
Last week .....ce..ee.! 8.50}.....}13.00 
Week before ......... 8.50}..... 12.50 
GRAIN 
> 
P+ n 
. a 
a n ° 
e1}a) 9} 3 
& z & n 
= oe 
oO ° iN) A 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week ....| .78%/ .75%4] .80 
Week before ..| .78%| .75 8016 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week ... ‘| -78 | -73%} .78%] .72% 
Week before ..}] .76%] .73%| .78 | .72 
Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week ....| .76 73 proccce} wll 
amy before ..| .75%]| .72 |......| -70% 
s— 
Last week ....| .50 AE thivcssr see 
Week before ..} .48 j.ccsccheeceee} 046 
Barley— 
Last week ....} .70 
Week before ..| .69 
e— 
st week ....] .68 
Week before 68% 
Wheat, No. 2— 

Last week ..../1.11 99 {1.05 -98 
Week before ../1.09 11.01 [1.10 | .99 
FEEDS 

> n * 
® = sit 
a| oO} 8/81, 
a} si¢is|& 
El elele|& 
— — ao & 
ajljei]alaso 
Bran— | | 
Last week..../19.50!17.25/16.88'26.00 
Week before. ./20.00! \17. 25/17.50/28.00 
Shorts— } 
Last week..../19. 13117. 75/16.75129.00 
Week before. .|19.75/17. 75|17.25 32.00 
Hominy Feed— } | 
Last week... - ae | cope 135.00 
Week before.. 31. rae Eine 35.00 
Oil Meal (o. p.) | 
Last week... ./40.00!.....}36.75 
Week before. .{39.00|.....|37.25 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent)— 
Last week..../43.50 
Week -before../43.50 
Tankage— 
Last week..../..... 47.50 - -/45.00/40.00 
Week before..|...../47.50}..... 45.00/40.00 
Gluten— } 
Se es SS Sa 33.40 
Week before..|..... CE EEA Be 133.40 














*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





LIBERTY BONDS 











oO 
=| or 
S1§ 
«| 38 
& | ee 
U.S. Liberty 4%’s, second— 
i Se dues ctsasss - « -/$100.00/$100.14 
| ig WA 100.12 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s, third— 
ere 100.00} 101.50 
a Sree -} 101.20 
U. S. Liberty +43, ‘fourth— 
t week ....0...scceee-} 100.00} 101.00 
Week before ......... anaes «-«-} 100.27 














CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
sp Rapids corn oil cake meal is 


$44 in ton lots. 





TANKAGE 
Mason City tankage is $55 in ton lots. 
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OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is ; 
light native cow hides at Chicago 10%e, 
clover seed at Toledo $11.15, and cotton 
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at New York 29.4c. Iowa elevator po 1 
prices are about 64¢, shelled, per bushel; ’ 
oats 40c per bushel. 
* 7 _ $ 
Live Stock Receipts and Prices | 2. 
Hog prices are 61 per cent of the ten-year 3 
average, as contrasted with 84 per ih 
for fat cattle, 73 per cent for sheep and 1 a 
per cent for lambs. Hog prices are down ’ 
because of unusually large receipts. ‘ 
The following table gives data as to per. a 3. 
centage of ten-year average for receipts 3 
and prices as they have prevailed week b ig 
week for the past eight weeks. nak } 
week is compared with the ten-year aver. ; t 
age of the corresponding week, thus elim- 3 T 
inating seasonal bias. iene 
tHOGS 1. by | 
| three 
~ >- ar : mot 
S| 22 z= 
i seve 
2& = = Hun 
= Me . 
3$ So Hy fully 
efties | for 
MSOlHs ] TH 
pe, Bok. PR Rees 126{ 130 ‘ 
April 18 to 25 ........e.-2| 116) 124 ‘a 
April 25 to May 2 ......}| 106] 121 | 
i RES ee ee ; 
ee SS Sea ea 114] 119 
ae Se Bee 97} 111 
May 23 to 29 ........ eoeef 135) 121 
May 29 A June 6 ......} 105} 104 
ICATTLE 





Se: BE Oh ED 4ceuc honate 4 
April 18 to 25 .. 





April 25 to May 2 ...... ' Plee 
May oe Be cocsse »when 
May -9 to 16 .s...% Soenee 

May 16 to 23 ......... 

May 23 -to 29 ....... 





May 29 to June 6 .. 
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vt) 

76 

9 . 

82 

7% 

73 

*LAMBS 

APT 31 GO TS 20000. <gamea 86 99; 119 
April 18 to 25 ....... ---} - 88{ $8] 117 | 
April 25 to May 2 96— 106) 117 é 
ae SS ee 1 102} 113 H 
May 9 to 16.. 113} 107) 110 : 
May 16 to 23 .,.. 80 84} 109 
May 23 to 29 ....... 83 84} 110 
May 29 to June 6 ..,... 108} 100} 107 








*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 
tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. : 
tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 3 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN | Ove 

Exports of wheat the last week in May Live 
were 10,028,000 bushels, as compared with ~ 3 

4,400,000 bushels for the week before and ymen 


8,049,000 bushels for the same week last 
year. Exports of corn the last week im 
May were 169,000 bushels, as compared 
with 392,000 bushels the week before and 
644,000 bushels for the same week last 
year. . Exports of oats for the last week 
in May were 1,184,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 560,000 bushels the week be- 
fore and 498,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. 





Hfor t 








EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports of lard the last week in May 4 
were 10,385,000 pounds, as compared with ; 
10,077,000 pounds the week before and 

6,417,000 pounds for the same week last 

year. Exports of pork were 17,599,000 ; 
pounds for the last week in May. 23 
compared with 13,247,000 pounds the week : 
before and 13,085,000 pounds for the same j 








week last year. / aa 
MANY CALVES ON FEED FOR IOWA 7 Ek 
3 eri 


STATE FAIR 

More than 2,500 boys and girls on the 
farms of Iowa now have calves on f 
in preparation for the big baby beef show 
and contest, which is to be held at the 
Iowa State Fair next August, fair offi- 
cials have announced. 

The best 500 baby beeves will be se@ — 
lected from the various counties of the 
state, to be sent to the state fair for the 
final competition. The show this year. — 
officals assert. will be the largest and - 
most representative of any baby beef 
competition ever held in the United 
States. 


Over $11,000 in cash premiums is being 
offered in the boys’ and girls’ department 
of this year’s fair, August 20-29. 
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| Thieman Ensilage 
Harvester docs, 
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Mows the corn, cuts it into 
ensilage and elevates it into 
the wagon. Thieman blower 
elevates it into the silo. 


2. Saves back-breaking toil. Re- 
duces help and horses by half. 
Fills 100-ton silo in a day. 
Saves $100 per silo in filling 
expense. : 


3. Makes better silage. No twine. 
No bundles left on the ground 
in case of rain. Picks up-down 
corn, Field left perfectly clean. 

The absolute dependability of the Thie- 
man Ensilage Harvester has been proved 

_ by several seasons’ work. Drawn by 
three horses—operated by efficient Ford 
/ motor, 

Soon pays for its cost, especially when 
several silo owners purchase jointly. 
Hundreds in use. Big, new, free book, 
fully illustrated, ready for mailing. Write 
for it TODAY. 


THIEMAN HARVESTER CO. 
Albert City, Iowa 


jeman 


EN SILAGE 
HARVESTER 

















Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 








Farm 
Premiums 


Over $137,000 in cash prizes for 
Live Stock and other depart- 
ments is offered in the great 
array of classifications arranged 
for this year's 


OWA STATE 
FAIR 


Des Moines 
Aug. 20-29 


Get our 250 page FREE Premium 
| Book, describing these wonderful prize 
offerings in detail. Learn what it means 
ito YOU to show your stock and pro- 
‘duce at this world’s greatest live stock 
}} and agricultural fair. Hundreds of spec- 
ial lowa classes in all branches of farm 
} products and live stock. Over $11,000 
for lowa Boys and Girls. 


Plan now to enter at the great lowa 
State Fair. We have a premium book 
teady for you. 


Bebe NE Skee nae ren eld eo an a a mE 


Me a cabo 


ae 


Write for Your | 
FREE Copy Today 
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A prize of one dollar will be given each week 
for printed in 


the best contribution 
this column. 





Joshua Crabapple says: 

“The reason I am baldheaded 
is ’cause grass don’t grow on a 
busy~ street. It can’t come up 
thru the concrete.”’ 








WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR 
THIS PICTURE? 

















Write answers on a postcard and send 
them to Joshaway, Care Wallaces’. Farm- 
er. All answers must be in by June 23. 


STAVING OFF DISASTER 


A negro laundress had four boys who 
were so polite and well behaved that they 
excited the interest and admiration of 
one of her patrons, 

“Mandy,” said the mistress one day, 
“how did you manage to raise your boys 
to be so mannerly and obedient?” 

“Well, Ah’ll tell you, missus,’’ replied 
Mandy, thoughtfully. “Ah raised dem 
boys wid a bar’l stave, an’ Ah raised ’em 
frequent.” 


MIKE DIDN’T KNOW PAT. 
Pat and Mike were. passing the butch- 


er’s stall, where there was a pair of 
chickens for sale. 
“We'll buy them,” said Mike, “and 


whoever has the best dream tonight can 
cook them for himself tomorrow. 

When they awoke that morning, 
related his dream. He said: 

“I dreamed that angels carried me up 
to heaven.” 

“You’re right,”” chimed Mike. “I saw 
you going up and thought you would nev- 
er come back, so I got up, cooked the 
fowls and ate them.” 


Pat 


YES, WE HAVEN’T ANY 


A young matron in whom the shopping 
instinct was strong, asked a German gro- 
cer the price of lard. 

“Twenty-five cents @ pound,” 
plied. 

“They sell it for twenty cents down the 
street,’’ she said. 

* But,” asked Otto, 
it down there?” 

“They haven’t any,’’ she explained. 

“Oh, I see,” replied the grocer. ‘Ven 
I don’t have any I sell it for ten cents.” 


he re- 


“vy don’t you buy 


MORE TRUTH THAN DRAMA 
“Ha! Ha! Ha!” ranted? Hj Tragedy, in 
the dungeon scene. ‘“T’m mad! mad! 
mad!’’ 
“T’ll bet,’”’ yelled a voice from the gal- 
lery, “you ain’t near as mad as us fel- 
lows that paid to get m.” 


Consuming Scrub Cow: “Oh, here comes 
the boss; I’m afraid he’ll send me to the 
meat market.”’ 

Producing Grade Cow: ‘Don’t worry, 
Scrub, your testing records will do that 
for-you.” 





OR A SHAMROCK TREE 


An Englishman, a Dutchman and an 
Irishman had been convicted of a crime 
and sentenced to be hanged. In passing 
sentence, the judge informed them they 
would be allowed to choose the tree from 
which they would swing into eternity. 
The Englishman decided upon an elm, 
the Dutchman a linden. 

“AN right, my good man,” said the 
judge, turning to the ill-fated son of 
Erin, ‘‘now what tree do you choose?” 

“Faith, yer honor, ye may give me a 
gooseberry tree.’’ 

“Come, come,” said the judge, “you 
know a gooseberry bush is not tall 
enough.”’ 

“Well, thin, 
er-r-ows.” 


sure Oi’ll wait until it 
























The Farmers’ Eagle and the Tinting 
and Mixing Chart were prepared for 
farmers by a man who grew up on a 
farm and knew farm problems. It was 
worked out to tell farmers what they 
would like to know about Eagle White 
Lead in Oil for farm painting, and 
to give them all needed information 
for its use. Working with this farmer- 







_A Farmer Boy Wrote It 









writer were the specialists of The Eagle- 
Picher Lead Company who had spent 
a lifetime studying paint problems. 
When their work was finished, be- 
fore it was printed, The Farmers’ Eagle 
was submitted to practical farmers just 
to be doubly sure that it was a com- 
plete guide for painting on the farm, 
Send the coupon below for your copy. 


The EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY, CHICAGO 


885-208 South La Salle Street 









Name. 


The EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY 4 
885-208 South La Salle St., Chicago 


Please send me free, “The Farmers’ Eagle." 











Address. 








State 




















“Pure Old Dutch Process 











Apollo 


Roofing and Siding “ 


Both farm and city property ownersneedtoknow 
the safety and service of reliable metal roofing. _4 


Fall weight— 
q Galvanized— 


APOLLO-KEYsTONE Galvanized Sheets insure 
all forms of sheet metal work, includin 
ing, Gutters,etc. Sold by leadin 
Steel is also unequaled for Roofing Tin Plates. 





r 
added below regular brands. Send for free **Better Buildin 








(A Special Formula 
Including Santonin 

















Actual size. T 
smaller than ordinary. 


sents full value. Further 
there ro 








i the hogs throat. 
Sure Shot 


Worms cause hogs 
your hogs # chance to 


worthless fillers or harmful 0 
e4é, no matter how big the hog, for they are made from the special Sure Shot 
Santonin compound formula and are 100% effective. ] ps az 
safer to use since they are smaller than ordinary capsules, an@ will not stick in 


DES MOINES LIVESTOCK REMEDY CO., 
If your druggist éan’t supply you, write us for free literature and 
information on how to obtain Sure Shot Hog Raps. 


(“4 Buy From: Your 
-Druggist 


THOUSANDS OF HOG RAISERS 
Now Use Sure Shot Hog Kaps 


ere 
sules because they Contain EVERY dey adds new users to the theusands already using Sure Shot Hog 
i Further. na rong Their snes is spreading fast because these wonderful worm 
| capsules always make goo 
ag ae ee Sure Shot Hog Kaps ie, only potent, healthful ingredients—there are no 
rugs. 


One capsule will get every worm. larva or 


Sure Shot Hog Kaps are 


og Kaps are sold by druggists only, thus giving you double protection. 
Both the druggist and the manufacturer stand back of each Sure Shot 
with a guarantee of satisfaction or your money back. Buy Sure Shot Hog Kaps as 
you need them, as few or as many as you want. 


grow into serawny runts that can’t show a profit. Knock out the worms and give 
~~ make more money for you. Get Sure Shot Hog Kaps from your druggist. 


Hog Kap, 


Box 29-A, Des Moines, lowa 




























How’a This for 
a New Name 
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Better Ensilage - Lower Costs 


The clean shear cut, large capacity, safety and economy of the 
GEHL cutters will win your everlasting approval. Has heavy 
steel frame, easily adjustable length of cut, boiler plate Aywheel 
and all gears are in an oil-tight case running in a bath of 
Light Power Requirement 
In the Wisconsin University Tests the GEHL Dist Type 
machine cut and elevated into the silo at the rate of 16 tons 
per hour with 16% h.p. This proves that ey light two- 
plow tractor can run it successfully at fall 
Absolutely Self Feeding. No man is required at 
feed table. Saves one man’s wages 
every day. Means faster work at. 
less cost. Cylinder or Flywh 
Types. ight of 
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Radio Program for the Corn Belt 
Farmers—June 16-22 


The following program is designed for 
corn belt farmers whose sets have a range 
of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed are those which can 
be reached with the greatest ease by Iowa 
farmers. 

Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 

On account of daylight saving. grain 
price announcements during the summer 
are one hour earlier than here given. 

Ames, WOI, 360—9:00 a. m., Chicago 
hog market; 9:30 a. m., weather report; 
10:15 a. m., leading western hog markets; 
12:40 to 12:45 p.-m., complete livestock 
market report. 

Chicago Grain Markets, WGN, 360— 
9:35 a. m.; 10:01 a. m.; 10:31 a. m.; 11:01 
@. m.; 11:31 a. m.; 12:01 p. m.; 12:31 p. 
m.; 1:01 p. m. 1:25 Pp. m. 

Davenport, Woe. 484—10:00 a. m.; 11:00 
a. m.; 12:30 p. m. Wool report Thursday 
at 2:00 Pp. m., in connection with the clos- 
ing report on stock market. 

Des Moines,. WHO, ~~ go a. m.; 
12:00 noon, and 2:00 p. 

Jefferson City, Mo., wos, 411—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
utes, at 8:00, 9:00, 10:00 and 11:00 in the 
morning and also at noon and 1:00 and 
2:00 in the ‘afternoon. Covers all the 
leading western markets, but with special 
attention to St. Louis. 

Music and Amusement Programs 
Ames, WOI, 360—Monday, 8:00 to 9:00. 
Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 

gram from 6:00 to 6:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 
grams, Tuesday, 7:48 to 8:30; Wednesday, 
7:00 to 7:58; 8:45 to 11:30, midnight revue; 
Thursday, 7:20 to 8:20; Friday, 8:00 to 
11:30, midnight revue; Saturday, 7:00 to 
7:58; 9:15 to 11:30. 

Chicago, WGN, 360—From 7:00 to 10:00 
every night but Sunday and Monday; 6:00 
to 9:00 on Sunday. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Every night but 
Sunday and Monday, starting at 5:30 and 
continuing till 10. Saturday, barn dance 
Program, 8:00 to 12:00. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Monday, 8:00 to 
9:00, music; 10:00 to 11:00, piano; Wed- 
nesday, 8:00 to 9:00, organ recital; Thurs- 
day, 9:00 to 10:00, popular music by or- 
chestra; Friday, 8:00 to 9:00, music; Sat- 
urday, 9:00 to 10:00, -popular music by 
orchestra. 

Des Moines, WHO, 626—Sunday, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00, 
and occasionally 11:00 to 12:00 

Hastings, Neb., KFKX, 341—Monday 
and Thursday nights, 9:30 to 11:00. 

Towa City, WHAA, 484—Tuesday, 8:00 
to $:00; Sunday, from 9:00 to 9:30, and 
occasionally vesper services from 4:00 to 
6:00; noonday music and recitals, 12:30 
to 1:00 on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 411—Monday, 
8:20 to 10:00, music; Wednesday, 8:20 to 
10:00, old-time fiddlers; Friday, 8:20 to 
10:00, music. 

Kansas City, WHB, 411—12:40 to 1:00 
every noon but Sunday: 2:00 to 3:00 every 
afternoon; 8:00 to 10:00 on Tuesday, 
Thursday and Sunday evenings; Shrine 
programs all week. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 411—3:30 to. 4:30, 
musical matinee every afternoon except 
Sunday; 6:00 to 7:00 every evening ex- 
cept Sunday; music from 8:00 to 9:15 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 

Omaha, WOAW, 526—6:30 to 7:30, din- 
ner hour program, every evening but 
Wednesday and Sunday; $:00 to 11:00 ev-- 
ery night but Wednesday and Sunday. 

Omaha, WAAW, 360—Monday, 7:30 to 
9:00, music. 

St. Louis, KSD, 546—Music programs, 
starting at 6:45 and 11:00 on Monday, 
8:00 on Wednesday; 8:00 on Friday, and 
8:00 on Saturday. 

Shenandoah, KFNF, 266—Concerts on 
Wednesday and Saturday, 7:30 to 9:00; 
noonday concerts each week-day, 12:30 to 
12:55. Ladies’ hour, 3°00 p. m., daily. 

* Talks 


Ames, WOI, 360—Short noonday talks, 
starting at 12:45. Chapel, 11:00 to 12:00. 

Chicago, KYW, 536—Tuesday at 7:20 to 
7:48, program by American Farm Bureau. 
Friday, 7:20 to 7:45, Farm Bureau program. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Farm program from 
12:00 to 1:00 every noon but Saturday and 
Sunday; home-makers’ hour, 2:45 to 3:45 
every afternoon but Saturday and Sun- 
day; evening hour program, 7:00 to 8:00 
every night but Sunday, Monday and 
Thursday; boys’ and girls’ hour, Thurs- 
day. 6:00 to 7:00. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Educational lec- 
ture at 3:30 to 4:00 every afternoon and 
7:00 to 7:30 every evening but Tuesday 
and Sunday. Friday, 9:00 to 9:30, Tour- 
ists’ road bulletins. 

Jefferson City, WOS, 441—Monday,. 8:00 
to 8:20, Insecticides; "Wednesday, 8:00 to 
8:20, Caring for Milk; Friday, 7:45 to 
8:20, Hydrophobia. 





ANOTHER 1,000-POUND HOLSTEIN 


Helm Tehee Fayne Veeman, a Holstein 
heifer owned by F. M. Helm, Fresno, Cal- 
ifornia, recently completed a yearly record 
of 29,.344.6 pounds of milk and 1,003.91 
pounds of fat. She freshened at three 
and a half years of age and her record is 
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Our Readers Market 


Look for what you need 
>. Sell, what you wish through these™ 
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Moines, lowa. 


Leisy, Wisner, Neb. 





BONDS of responsible communities and 

corporations are sound and attractive 
investments. Write for list. Polk, Corley 
& Company, Des Moines. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


FOR SALE—White Collie puppies and 
grown stock, from pedigreed heel driv- 
ing parents. Priced to meet the farmers’ 
et .  Shomont Kennels, Monti- 
cello, Iowa, Box 112. 
SHEPHERD pups; guaranteed to work to 
suit you or return and get your money 
my price $5. Hawthorne Twins, Afton, 
lowa. 














the second highest ever made by heifers 
of that age. 





IN SEARCH OF A SHORT-SEASON 
CORN 

The “synthetic” development of a va- 
riety of corn that will grow and mature 
under conditions of short season and cool 
weather will be attempted by the corn 
investigators of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from a collection of 
200 sample varieties of corn brought to 
the department by Frederick D. Richey, 
agronomist in charge of corn investiga- 
tions, who has just returned from an ex- 
ploration trip thru the Andean Highlands 
of South America, in company with R. A. 
Emerson, of Cornell University. 

“We already have varieties of corn in 
this country that will mature in a short 
season,” said Mr. Richey, “but they re- 
quire high temperatures during the grow- 
ing season. They are suitable for cer- 
tain localities along the northern edge 
of the corn belt, but there are other places 
in the northwest, as in Idaho, Montana 
and Wyoming, where the temperatures 
are low as well as the seasons short, and 
we hope to be able to develop a variety 
that will make corn growing in these sec- 
tions“a safe enterprise. This will have to 
be done, not by the mere introduction of 
foreign varieties, but by crossing and 
combining the ability of our native corn 
to mature in a short season with the abil- 
ity of the South American corn to ma- 
ture at low temperatures.” 

Most of the samples brought back by 
Mr. Richey were found growing at alti- 
tudes of from 7,000 to 11,000 feet, and 
gome as high as 12.600 feet, in the moun- 
tains of Bolivia and Peru. Corn matures 
in these altitudes in a climate which is 
20 degrees colder than that of this coun- 
try. Thus, Mr. Richey found native va- 
rieties growing and maturing in spite 
of an average temperature for the year 
of 50 degrees F., while the average mini- 
mum temperature during the growing 
season was as low as 39 degrees. In our 
corn belt an average minimum of 55 de- 
grees night temperature is considered the 
limit. The average temperature during 
the entire growing season is 72 degrees. 
The season for the corn crop in these 
southern countries is from 120 to 180 days, 
while a few varieties in the northern edge 
of our own corn belt mature in 80 days. 

On the trip thru Perv, Mr. Richey had 
the opportunity te observe varieties of 
corn from our own country growing in 
comparison with native corn. These ex- 
periments were on the farms of the Urco 
Mission, near Calca, Peru, under the di- 
rection of T. E. Payne, who is in charge 
of the mission. All of the United States 
varieties there were of a yellowish-green 
color and did not look healthy, said Mr. 
Richey, while the native varieties were 
dark green and healthy. Likewise, varie- 
ties from Peru which have previously 
been tried in the United States have not 
done well here. It is not possible, there- 
fore, to introduce these South American 
sorts as such and expect them to be 
adapted to the conditions of our corn belt. 
The problem is rather one of crossing and 
breeding, in which the characteristics of 
the varieties instead of the varieties as 
a whole are considered. The development 
of the desired varieties will be a long- 
time proposition, but the investigators are 
encouraged to believe in the ultimate suc- 
cess of the venture by the results ob- 
tained in other experimental work with 
corn at the department. 

The development of a variety of corn 
that will grow and mature at a low tem- 
perature in short seasons will enable 
many areas in the United States to grow 
corn, where the crop will be of value not 
only for itself out because of its use in 
rotation. 





FOR SALE—Half Shepherd and half Col- 

lie puppies; excellent stock and farm 
dogs ;$10, Memphis. Dr. W. E. Alexan- 
der, Memphis, Mo. 

FUR BEARING ANIMALS 

THOROUGHBRED Silver-Black Foxes; 

most profitable side line for farmers; 
catalog. William Rambo, 407 West 
Sprague Ave., Spokane, Wash. 


FARM LANDS 


te CANADA 
FOR SALBE—623 acres two miles from 
Regina, Canada; fine farm, good im- 
provements; price and terms reasonable. 
Address, Lock Box 8, Kane, Ill. 
Se {ILLINOIS 
| EXECUTORS’ auction, June 25; Gitchell 
Estate; 520 acres; Chicago 90 miles, By- 
ron 5; level black soil; living water; high- 
ly improved. Eli McNames, Byron, DL 
toOWA 
GOOD tenants can buy a farm in Osceola 





























county, Iowa, or southern Minnesota, 
at our present low prices; interest and 
taxes are less than rentals. Buy from 


the owner. Will want four to five thou- 
sand dollars cash payment. Your own 
time on the balance. Write H. L. Em- 
mert, Sibley, Iowa. 
64-ACRE dairy and stock farm at county 
seat near Sioux City; registered Jerseys, 
brood sows, 70 pigs, machinery and crop 
included. Chas. Hahn, Le Mars, Idwa. 
FOR cash sale, 160 acres in Monona coun- 
ty, Iowa; with farm equipment or with- 
out; possession immediately. Louie Bor- 
eherdt, Soldier, Iowa. 
KANSAS 


CHOICE 160-acre farm; 120 acres culti- 

vation; balance fine pasture; good im- 
provements; level; no rock; strong land; 
$5 an acre for quick saie; easy terms 
with little down; an unusual bargain. 
Rey H. Shaw, Galesburg, Kan. 
RICH soil, fine climate, excellent market, 

good roads, convenient schools, in east- 
ern Kansas; several farms, $100 an acre; 
easy terms. Betzer Realty Co., Topeka, 
Kansas. 

KANSAS AND MISSOURI 
GUARANTEBD Farms—Farms are com- 
ba We will sell any farm on our 
list, and will guarantee, at the end of 
five years, to take the farm back at the 
price paid for it, providing purchaser 
gives us one-fourth of any profit ob- 
tained on sale of farm during five-year 
period. Bankers’ Mortgage Company, 100 
New York Life Bldg.. Kansas City, Mo. 
MINNESOTA 


POPE county farm of 160 acres, located 
five miles from Hancock; 1% miles to 
school; nearly all under. cultivation; 
fenced with woven wire; house, barn, hog 
house, chicken house, granary, two wells, 
river near; $100 per acre, part cash, 5 per 
cent interest on balance. A. J. Maylott, 
Hancock, Minn., owner. 
MAHNOMEN county, Minnesota, offers 
improved farms and virgin prairie and 
brush lands direct from owners at your 
own price and terms. Wite Mahnomen 
County Farm Bureau, Mahnomen, Minn., 
and save agents’ commissions. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
section, all in cultivation, near 
Sioux Falls; thirty years’ time on half 
amount. T. Brady, Worthing, S. Dak. 
_WISCONSIN 
HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 


TENANT FARMERS 


FIRST-CLASS tenant farmers wanted, 
for farms of 80 to 640 acres, 1o- 
cated in northwestern Iowa and south- 
western~ Minnesota, either on share or 
cash as desired. Send reference and ap- 
plication to Henry H. Nelson. Sibley, Ta. 
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BONDS DOGS AND PET STOCK LIVE STOCK 
WE rtd ot = eee of —— FOR SALE—Three months old gt oe HOLSTEINS 
municipa nds. ple return, wit Scotch Collie, to English Shep- 2 1 iy foe 
safety. Ringheim, Wheelock Co., Des | herd; natural heelers; $10 each. Waldo | *iignt’ service. A few: choice heifers of 


exceptional type and production. Bred 
for fall and winter freshening. Priced to 
sell. Shomont Farms, Monticello, Iowa. 
HOLSTEILN bull ready for service; threa 
of his dams averaged 108 pounds milk in 
one day, 40.04 pounds butter seven days; 
$100. Wisconsin Livestock Association, 
Appleton, Wis. 
FOR SALE—High grade fresh and spring. 








ing Holstein and Guernsey cows; also 


60 heifers; T. B. tested. 
West Concord, Minn. 
JERSEYS 


TUBERCULIN tested cows and heifers 
for sale; 45 head, registered and high 
grade, young Jersey cows and heifers; 
good producers, either fresh now or 
springing; prices reasonable. Miller & 
Phelps, Spirit Lake, Iowa; phone 93. 


LIVESTOCK REMEDIES 


ANTI-HOG Cholera Serum. We sell direct 
to farmers. Serum under our care until 
shipped express to you. This insures you 
products kept under proper care and re- 
frigeration. Purity; potency and relia- 
bility of our products proven by our twelve 
years of successful manufacturing. Serum 
80 cents per hundred c. c.; virus $1. No 
discrimination. Our customers are our 
t advertisers. Cedar Rapids Serum 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WEDDING Invitations—Cabinet of fifty 
neatly printed with inside and outside 

envelopes, . $3.25; 100 visiting cards, Tic. 

ah = samples. The Quality Press, 
ana 


George Zeller, 




















SEPTIC TANKS 
SEPTIC Tanks—Farmers, make your 
houses modern. The B-J septic tank 
brings city conveniences to the farm 











home. Prices and blue-prints on appli- 
cation. B-J Conc. Prod. Co., Red Oak, 
Iowa. 

TOBACCO 
NATURAL leaf tobacco; smoking—five 


pounds $1.25, ten $2; pipe and recipe 
free; pay when received. Co-operative 
Farmers, Paducah, Ky. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorn 
patents and trade-marks. 803 Equita! ie 
Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


TRIAL Offer—Any size roll film devel- 
oped; six glossy prints and an enlarge- 

ment from the best negative; 25c silver. 

Peerless Photo Co., Charles City, Iowa. 


POULTRY REMEDIES 


STOP your poultry losses from mixed in- 
fections, includin complications of 
chicken cholera, t oid, roup, etc., by 
vaccinating with Mixed Infection Bacterin 
(Fowl). Price, 100 doses $2.50; 200 doses, 
$4; 250 doses, $4.50; 500 doses, $7; over 500 
doses, add for each additional 10 
doses. Cedar Rapids Serum Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Towa. 
MERCURY Bichloride and Phenol Sulpho- 
nates Compound, tablet form, used in 
the drinking water. An intestinal anti- 
septic used for the prevention of fowl 
cholera, white diarrhea and other intes- 
tinal disorders. Price per hundred tablets, 
$1.50. Cedar Rapids Serum Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


ORPINGTONS a 

BUFF Orpington eggs: splendid layers 
and winners; culled for heavy. egg pro- 
duction; 21 years breeder; $2.25, 30; $3.25, 
50; $6, 100. August Petersen, Farnham- 
ville, Iowa. aS 


BABY CHICKS _ 


BABY Chicks; reduced prices; effective 

June, July. ~~ Rocks, Single Reds, 

$20, 100; $5.50, White Wyandottes, 

ft Orpingtons, 13, 100; 50, $7. Light 
Postpaid. Hatch 


Tuesday Se per cent delivery. 
feteraational and Illinois Chick Associa- 
tion. Earlville Hatchery, 16 Ottawa St, 
Earlville, Tl. 
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Member™ 








HELP WANTED 


MEN—Age 18-40, wanting railway station 

office positions, $115-$250 month. Free 
transportation, experience umnecessa: 
Write Baker, Superintendent, 96 
wright. St. Louis. 


LIVE STOCK 











BABY Chicks, 4 cents each; three months 
old pullets, 35 cents each; twelve breeds 
Cireular free. Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, 
Minn. ae 
BABY Chicks; prices reduced; Leghorns, 
$10 per 100; Anconas, $11; Barred Rocks, 
$12;  Minorcas, $15. Brunsvold 
Hatchery, Northwood, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 











HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 
HOLSTEIN or Guernsey two months old 
heifers from heavy milkers; tuberculin 
tested; twenty dollars each. Clover Valley 
Holstein Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Soybean seed; 


go. De 
County Farm Bureau. 





BEFORE ordering Holstein or Guernsey 
calves anywhere, te Edgewood 
Farms, Whitewater, Wis: 








CHOICE re-cleaned Manchu soybeans for" 
samples on Tre ~ 


sale; $2.50 per bushel; 
Iter Lewis, 


quest. Wa co; Mo. 












certified: : 
Morse and Midwest; $2.75 r bus 
Sedalia “Mot be gs free. Pettis 
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HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


- Nov. 11-12—Fond du Lac County Holstein 
Breeders’ Sale Co., Fond du c, Wis.; 
§, H. Bird, Megr., South Byron, Wis. 


SHORTHORNS 


- June 18—Miller Bros., Britt, Iowa. 
~ June 20—Uppermill Farm, Wapello, Iowa. 








% ANGUS 
_ June 18-J. Tudor & Son, Iowa City, Ia. 


Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of oom discontinuance or change reach us not 
ister than esday of the week preceding date 

of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
» ghove also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{ication or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
8 can be made after pages are made up. New 
givertisements, however, can-usnally be inserted if 
recelved as late as Monday morning of the week of 
issue. a 


—_— a | 
— t 


LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 


H. M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 
nut Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 








#. H. CANTINE, Cherokee; Iowa. 
| R. B. FRANCE, 2226 B. Ave. Drive, Cedar 


Rapids, Iowa. 


| Jj. l. HOAG, Atlantic, Iowa. 








Field Notes 


UPPERMILL SALE, NEXT WEEK 
June 20, Friday of next week, is the 
date of the annual Uppermill sale of 
Scotch Shorthorn cattle, by Weaver & 
It is a splen- 
did offering of Villager bred Shorthorns 
that will be sold at this time. The fe- 
males are nearly all heifers bred for their 
first calves, and most of the heifers and 
oung bulls are sired by the champion, 

illager’s Wanderer, a sire of show calves 
and without question one of the best 
Vilaser sires ever used at Uppermill 
Farm, long famous for prize winning Vil- 
Jagers. This is the first ‘time that\ so 
many of the get of Villager’s Wanderer 
have been offered at public sale, and the 
opportunity to buy .these choice heifers 
and promising young bulls should be ap- 
preciated. They are the kind that please 
discriminating buyers. Among the top 
heifers is Primrose 2d, a dark roan show 
heifer that can show in the new July 1 to 
September 30 class. Her sire is Villager’s 
Wanderer and her dam Imp. Primrose, 
bred by Durno. The next four sires were 
bred by Duthie. Victoria 86th, Villager’s 
Clipper 2d, Villager’s Devergeil and Bes- 
sie 44th are other show heifers by Vil- 
lager’s Wanderer, and are bred to Lawn- 
dale Baron and Imp. Bridge Bank Vigel 
2d. The families represented by the fe- 
males are the Clipper, Broadhooks, Clara, 
Dairy Maid, Gipsy Maid, Victoria, Bessie 
Wimple, Mayflower, Devergoil and Roan 
Lady, and the heifers are mostly from 
Special mention of the 
bulls was made in a former issue. Do not 
miss this opportunity to buy choice Short- 
horns of either sex of the best Scotch 
For catalog address Uppermill 
Farm, Wapello, Iowa, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 


GLYNMAWR ANGUS SALE, JUNE 18 


Remember the annuel Glynmawr Angus 
fale, by J. Tudor & Son, at Iowa City, 
lowa, next Wednesday, June 18. The 
offering is large, numbering 60 head, and 
mostly the young things in Glynmawr 
herd. This herd has long been noted for 
Angus of the best type and breeding. It 
has always been in good hands and offer- 
ings from this herd have always attract- 
ed buyers who were most discriminating 
as to breeding and individual merit. With- 
out question, this is an opportune time 
to buy the best. Do not miss this op- 
| portunity. The ten bulls in the sale in- 
bclude some of the best that have yet 
“tome from Glynmawr. Some fifteen of 
the cows and heifers have calves at foot 
and others are bred to the noted herd 
Five head belong to the Miss Bur- 
gess family, so popular in Scotland, and 
all the other leading families, including 
the Elbas, are represented. A number 
are good enough to win in the big shows. 
For catalog address J. Tudor & Son, Iowa 
City, Iowa. mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
—Advertising Notice. 

MILLER BROS.’ SHORTHORN SALE 


A last reminder of the Miller Bros.’ 
offering of exceptional Shorthorns, to be 
publicly at Britt, Iowa, June 18, 
next Wednesday. This sale offers oppor- 
tunity for strengthening herds and at an 
Three im- 
Ported cows, two daughters of Imp. Vil- 
| lager, along with the splendid list of young 
females sired by Villager’s Monarch and 
Village Javelin, and bred to Masterstroke, 
sets a new mark for high merit. The 


; young bulls are in -keeping.—Advertising 


Notice. 
ANGUS BULLS 


We are pleased to recommend two bulls 


pacing offered elsewhere in this issue by 


. H. Smith, proprietor of Smith- 
Vitia Nerd, at Quimby, Iowa. These bulls 


» are just the right age and size to be of 
' most value to buyers. 
are good. enough to be placed at the head 


Moreover, they 
of good purebred herds. Both are Black- 
birds and both are sired by Blackcap 

rrage, a wonderful breeding bull of 
2,100 pounds and a show bull that won 
‘Many coveted prizes. One of the’ bulls 


' offered is Bunker S. 2d, just turned three 
/ Years, and he is an almost exact likeness 


of his sire. except he is larger for his 
age. He is very flashy im appearance. 
=. Smith as used him some, and he was 

& winner in class at Sioux City. The 
mae pull, Biaek ak poe. 24, is just turned 


ys. and is low-down, wide- 
tibbed youngster that should please any 
Badmirer’ of the Doddie. Mr. Smith is 
Mees th them below their worth. He real- 

es that the time is at hand when. those 


"JUTES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


; who buy good bulls will want them, hence 

pr. action. Note his card else- 
' where in this issue, and if at all possible 
go and see the bulis.—Advertising Notice. 


Wm. Montgomery, Traer, 
about 45 pigs sired’ by Keever, Pickett, 
Reliable Pathfinder, Hi-Liberator and a 
son of Illinois Yankee. Mr. Montgomery 
is a real hog man and takes pride in his 
excellent herd of Poland Chinas.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 





Towa, has 





FRICKE BROS.’ CALF SALE A 
SUCCESS 

Fricke Bros., State Center, Iowa, held 
their Shorthorn calf sale on June 4, 
1924. The prices were not especially high 
but @onsidering the offering was all 
young stuff, the average of $90.50 was 
quite satisfactory to. the Fricke Bros. 
They had a very good offering of well- 
bred stuff that really have great pros- 
pects for herd builders. Colonels Mason 
and Halsey conducted the auction. Below 
is a list of sales at $100 and over: 


FEMALES 
eT .  S S Pree $175.00 
Love Victoria B.; Ring Bros., New- 
TERR PON ob Catv acing s op ses tase eda 102.50 


Graceful Queen ¥- 2d; W. A. - 
Iowa..... - 100.00 


brecht, State Center, 

Linn Park Flora 2d; Clarence Fro- 

hivien, State Center, Iowa....... 150.00 
Affie F. 7th; Warren Nichols...... 105.00 
Quietvale Lovely; J. B. Huisinan, 

W elletaire, “TOW 26:5. : 6b< 0a.cbd << 150.00 
Brewster’s White Village; B. C. 

POSEONB 2256.5. 6% BN Sy Poe eer - 182.50 

P BULLS 
Senator Wilfred; Sam Gilmore, 

State Center, Iowa .............. 125.00 
Silver Fairfax; W. A. Armbrecht.. 100.00 
Cullisse Gloster; Carl Kenger, Bax- 

We ROWE 9.0 0 05s cbvua oe avons nee’ 150.00 
Cullisse Thickset; "A. J. Nolte, State 

CPOE TOWN. y v0.0.4 04 548 Chbe xs s - 125.00 
Victor Sultan; Fred Hammer, Mel- 

bourne, Iowa Tee? VPP ee ee 





Fresh From the Country 











(Continued from page 23) 
Alfalfa ready to harvest next week. 
Farmers are disappointed over the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill-not passing.—J. W. 
Griggs. 

Pettis County, (c) Mo., June 2.—Dur- 
ing the last ten days, precipitation has 
been sufficient to soften up-the dry, hard 
soil for preparing to finish planting corn. 
Much second planting to do. Meadows 
and pastures have been benefited, while 
spring sown grasses have made rapid 
growth. Low temperature continues, re- 
tarding garden and field crops. Winter 
wheat is very disappointing and appears 
not to improve as the days go by. Hogs 
$6.90, eggs 18 cents, corn 84 cents, oats 
60 cents. No finished cattle ready to go 
out at this time. Very few cattle on 
feed; not much encouragement to play 
the game at this time. Feed costs dispel 
any hope of gainful results from the feed- 
ing game. Wheat, oats and hay will be 
short.—_W. D. Wade. 


ILLINOIS 

Peoria County, (c) Ill., June 5.—Four 
showers in the last week make ground 
too wet to work. Pastures and meadows 
shculd improve some now. Corn slow 
and backward; not much corn replanted; 
very little corn plowed. Oats good color 
and well along, late season considered. 
First cuttings of alfalfa getting wet. Some 
soybeans are being sown for hay.—Cal 
Nickeson. 

Champaign County, 
We are having wet, 


(e) Till, June 6.— 
cool weather this 


spring. Had a big rain June 1 and 2; an- 
other the 5th. Most all of the corn is 
planted; those planting old corn early 


will have to replant. Low places and 
ponds are full of water. All corn coming 
up slowly and unevenly.—A. M. Gale. 

De Kalb County, (n) -IlL, June 5.— 
Abcut 25 per cent of .corn being replant- 
ed. Seed corn $4 and $5 per bushel, and 
hard to find. Too cold. Hay will be 
short on account of dry April and May. 
Net many fat cattle left. Some cut in 
spring pigs. Corn 68 cents, oats 42 cents, 
Gardens late and poor.—J. F. Willett. 

Shelby County, (c) IIL, June 5.—Oats 
doing better, but have not recovered the 
loss caused by the dry, cold April. Early 
planted corn so far seems to have the 
best of it. The later was damaged by the 
cold, wet weather since about the 20th. 
No corn plowed yet around here, owing 
to too many showers. Wheat heading, 
but will be short crop. Early oats will 
be heading soon. Clover soon ready to 
cut, so work will be here in a bunch be- 
fore long if the weather does not im- 
prove considerably. We will have. to 
adopt the daylight saving time plan again 
and work about sixteen hours per day.— 
S. M. Harper. 

Wabash County. (se) [il, June 3.— 
May was cool and the last half wet. Corn 
is almost all planted, but it is slow in 
coming thru, and is quite yellow. Wheat 
is heading. Oats look fairly well. Clover 
is making a fair growth, but is weedy. 
Spring seeding is fine. Alfalfa will do to 
cut in a few days. Corn plowing has be- 
gun. Early cherries are beginning to 
blush. Pig crop about average. Hogs 7 
cents, corm 65 cents, wheat $1, oats 45 
cents, heavy hens 18 cents, eggs 20 cents. 

Courter. 


—c. BE. 
Hancock County, (n) Ill, June 6.—This 
has been a cold, wet spring. Farmers 





have had a time getting a stand of corn. 





A great many planted over and ‘most that 
is left is a poor stand. We had a big 
rain yesterday. It had been too dry be- 
fore that for almost everything to grow 
right. Oats and hay are pretty.short. 
Several around here have sown ‘tome al- 
falfa this s;ring.—Geo. M. Lamb. 


NEBRASKA 


Johnson County, (se) Neb., June 6.— 
Good rains this week. Some corn being 
replanted. Wheat is backward and not 
good. Alfalfa a fair crop and is being 
cut. Pig crop is normal. A good many 
cattle on féed. Corn 70 cents.—Chester 
H. Bowen, 


MINNESOTA 


Chippewa County, (w) Minn., June 2.— 
The past few days have been real corn 
days, but very cold before this. Corn is 
just beginning to show up in the row. 
Ground needs rain. Small grain looks 
well.- Hay has made small growth as 
yet. Pig crop seems to be somewhat 
below normal.—O. W. Stover. 

Lyon County, (sw) Minn., June 6— 
Weather continues cold and dry. A few 
have started cultivating corn. Stand of 
corn fair to good. A few had to replant. 
Some damage by cut and wire worms. 
Very little frost damage. Pastures very 
short. Tame hay and last year’s alfalfa 
seeding very short. Old stands of alfalfa 
and sweet clover good. Small grain looks 
good, tho the straw will be short. Lots 
of men coming from cities looking for 
work. Some offering to work for their 
board. Evidently labor is being deflated. 
-—Ches. H. Carlson. 


KANSAS 


Stafford County, (s) Kan., June 1— 
Lots of rain. Corn -being worked over 
first time. First crop alfalfa being cut; 
about the finest ever, but hard to cure 
on account of rain. The wheat is good. 
Mostly headed. Harvest will begin about 
the 20th. Oats are fine: Gardens back- 
ward. Fruit mostly killed by frost. There 
will be cherries, plums and apples. Straw- 
berries fine.—E. E. Gard. 


INDIANA 


Lawrence County, (sc) Ind., June 5.— 
Most wet and backward spring we ever 
remember. Very little over half of the 
corn crop planted. Some planted four 
weeks ago is little and yellow and has 
seen several frosts. Too wet now to 
plant the rest of the week. Oats, hay, 
clover and potatoes very good. Wheat 
fair; small heads and thin. Hogs not 
so plentiful, yet not wanted. Eggs 20 
cents, fat hogs 6% cents, wool 35 cents, 
Colts are very rare nowadays.—Clarence 


* Scoggan. 








POLAND-CHINAS 


Hancherdale Polands 
a bred for fall pigs. Boys pig club pigs, either 
x, $25. Weaned and vaccinated. Some very choice 
Spring herd boar prospects, ready to ship, $50 for the 
top. Sires: Oriterio, Sultan, Hingnite. 
x. P. HANCHER, ROLFE, IOWA 


MATADOR 


The boar supreme. For information on this 
Polaad China herd and this boar, address 
JOHNSON BROS., LESLIE, IOWA 


English Extreme Type 


is forsale. He was ist prize Senior yearling 
boar at the Iowa State Fairin 1922. I also havea 
few choice fall boars by him for sale. 

T. M. HAYDEN, Creston, Iowa 














SPOTTED POLAND-CH INAS. 


Spotted Poland Chinas 


Few fall boars offered from one of Iowa's best 

Spotted herds. Leading biood lines. 

HIRAM CLOUSS, Clare, lowa 
Farm Letween Barnum and Clare. 


’ We are now offering fall 
Crawford $s Spots boars and gilts, well grown 
from which may be selected a boar and two gilts, no 
relation. The trio priced at $55. These pigs are good 
individeals in every way and prices will cue be made 
on one of either sex. D. V. CRAWFORD & 
so , Kariham, lowa. 








SHORTHORNS. 


e5. 








Held Brothers 
Offer Attractions 


15 Scotch Shorthorn Bulls from 12 to 24 monthe, 
Make your wants known and if we can not fill 
them, will at ged tell you what we heave. Many 
are the get of our grand champion Reyal 
Batterfly. Bixty breeding cows. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 


Elm Lawn Shorthorns 


Two very choice Scotch Bulls, 19 and 27 months. 
Red and roan. Gilt edge breeding and good enough 
to head the best herds; also8 younger bulls, ones 

t 














which are included in our show herd this year. 
us tell you more about them. Address 
LC. OLOFF, Ireton, lowa 


Young Scotch Bulis 
Two Clippers, a Mayflower and a Myrtle among 
them. All by our ¢3000 herd bull Villager Snow-~ 
ball. Something good here awaits the huyer. 
Prices in keeping with farmers needs. Williams 

& Brand, Corwith, Iowa. 








A COPY of Milking Shorthorn Journal about Dual 
Purpose Milking Shorthorns, the farmer's 
cow, sent on request. Milking Shorthorn Society, independence, ta. 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


ANGUS BULLS 


of Rare Quality and Scale 
Eight months to two years. All by Esthonian 
sire of many winners at leading state fairs and most 
noted Elba Erica buil living. 
We offer real herd headers and at prices to insure 
ro for siring steers. 
R K, Renwick, lowa 


ANGUS BULLS 


Blackbirds—Trojan Ericas—Prides. Herd ander 
Federal supervision. Tuberculin tested. Write or 
visit. QUIKT DALE FARMS, HESS & 
WEST, WATEKLOO, IOWA. 


ANGUS BULLS 


One 4-year-old bull Blackbird, AJso young balis, 
cows and heifers. A few Chester White sows 
bred to Western Giant 8d, offered for sale. 
A. D. WILSON, LDON I10WA 


3 Two herd bulls of - 
SMITH VILLA ANGUS. nounced individuality. 
2 and 3 years old. Blackbirds and sired by Blackeap 
Barrage Tomovethem quickly am cutting the 
price sharply. They are better than we can describe, 
One a pr‘ze winner. Come or write. W. Mi. 
SMITH, Cherokee County, Quimby, Lowa. 

















BOLSTEINS. 
Morningside Holsteins 


Few choice bulls, ages 1 to 9 months. Sire, Pie 4 
Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 34.57 lb. Pie 
Maplecrest Pontiac. Our cows will cow pare with 
the very best. ress 

Ed. Kensink, (Sicoux Co.) Hospers, lowa 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


of allages) Also some choice heifers for foundr~.on 
herd or for calf clup ig us what you want We 
bave some great bar, 

BARGROVE a AKNOLD. 


F YOU WANT THE BEST HOLSTEIN 
or Guernsey dairy calves, write Kdgewood 
Farms, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 








Norwalk, Ia. 








DUROC JERSEYS. 


PLEASANT HILL DUROC FARMS 


Fall boars ready to ship. Our herd of breeding 
matrons and boars is excelled by none. We invite 
lospection. Farm between Kiron and Odebolt 


8. A. SAMUELSON & SON, KIRON, 1OWA 
SHEEP. 


Grow More Wool 


Merino sheep wii! doit. Write for ilterature and 
list of breeders. 


The American & Delaine Merino Record Association, 
XENIA, OHIO. 














AUCTIONEEKS 








Make $100 a day—Be an 


AUCTIONEER 


You can if you know what to say and how to 
say it. Four weeks term opens December 3ist 
Another term February i8th at Los Angeles, 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 


(18 years largest in the world) 
818 Wainut St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 











TAM WORTHS 


B. F. HARRIS FARMS 
TAMW ORTHS 
Home of many champions, We 
jw them by the hundred. 
Circular of win- 
ners ready. Farmers prices 
3. M. Dowell, Mgr., Box 10, Seymour, Illinois. 


s . 
Tamworth Fall and Spring Pigs 
sired by the undefeated grand champion Iowa 
Chief. Come and see them at Seven Oaks Farm, 1 
mile south of N berty. You will want to buy. 
D. M. Overholt, KR. 9, Iowa City, lowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 














BE A MASTER AUCTIONEER 


Learn athome. All graduates are succesfal. 
Want to sell your Farm? Write us for expert 
auctioneering service. Moderate fees. Catalog free 
Auctioneers School of Experierce, 
810 Whitaker Bidg. Davenport. flewa. 


Auctioneer H. A. Dunlap 
Live stock Auctioneer and Breeder 


pt ee Poland China Hogs. Stock for sale at 
times. WA ILLIAMSBURG, 10W. 


Learn Auctioneering ¢ os merits. Oneal sae 


Become 
dent with no weal invested. Write 











lowa State College Live Stock__for Sale 


Clydesdale per. P onc old—by Criterion— 
t at Iowa State Fair 
Percheron stallion, two years old—by Jalap— 
t at Iowa State 
Oxford, Maushion nm wa gy Southdown and 
Ram! t Rams 


ANIMAL WUSBANDRY FARM 
College Ames, Iowa 





JACKS 


LARGE TRIED BREEDING JACKS 
The largest and best of the Black Mam- 
moth breed. 3to6 yrs. old right ready 
for the breeding ezason. Big herd to 
pick frem, not high in price. 
CHANDLER, R7, 





lowa 








toda: 
or free catalog coming term. JONES NATION. 
AL SCHOOL OF ced. Ona 
74 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicage, KH. 
Carey M. Jones. President. 


R. E. MILLER 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


W.G. KRASCHE 


H. L. HULL, Au etieneer 


420 Valley Nat'l Bank Bidg., Des Moines, lewa 

















LIVE STOCcCeR 
ee 
Marian. lowa 





CPE tay menery Peet, Ewe 
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‘Buy it in the 100-pound 
sack from your grocer 


\e wa iid’ 
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For a Quarter 
of a Century 


Great Western Beet Sugar 
has been used and found 
eminently satisfactory by 
housewives for canning and 
preserving. It can be de- 
pended upon through the 
canning season, with the as- 
surance of having, from the 
standpoint of sugar content, 
the finest home-made jellies, 
preserves, canned fruit,jams 
and marmalades. Its use for 
these purposes by thousands 
of housewives is the best 
recommendation of Great 
Western Beet Sugar. 























or 
Jelly Makin 
Paristey ind 


Presefving 


PxPsriment Sq Eis a jelly-making sugar!— 


JU jr’e <. zar guaranteed to the house- 
wife for every canning and preserving use. 


The guarantee to you is simple. Itisa 
positive, bona fide guarantee that Great 
Western Beet Sugar will give the same 
satisfactory results in jelly making, can- 
ning and preserving as any other sugar. 


These are preserving-season facts about 
Great Western Beet Sugar of first 
importance: 

Jellies made with it are firm, clear and sweet. 


Fruits-canned and preserved with it last for 
years. 


Makes clear syrups for canning. 
The same sweetening quality as any sugar. 


A purity of 99.9 per cent—as pure a sugar as 


can be bought for this important cooking work. 
Guaranteed the equal of any sugar for jelly 
making, canning and preserving. 


The Great Western Sugar Company 
Sugar Building Denver, Colorado 


Great Western 





serving and jelly making—one 
hundred fine tested recipes. 


Ask for ! 


Mrs. Ida Bailey Allen’s new 
recipe book on canning, pre- | 
| 
{ 


Deel Sugar 


The Great Western Sugar Company, 














; 729 Sugar Bldg., Denver, Colo. : 
Yr Ys Ci Please send me Vol. l of The Sugar Bowl Series, Can- 
i ning and Preserving. 
USE ‘THIS ~ | Name City 





COUPON | Address ___State. 
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